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I have been led to this, my present undertaking with the 
hope of contributing in some d^ree to repair the eflfects 
of this much lamented indifference. 

With this view, I am about to write the memoirs of 
the person whose name is at the head of this article. It 
is at once discovered that the task will not be easy in itself' 
nor will it be entirely satisfactory in the performance. 
The causes which render it difficult in this case, are no 
doubt, in some measure similar in all like attempts. The 
companions of General Thomas, in civil, professional 
and military life, have long since passed away, more than 
sixty-eight years having elapsed since his death. The 
Confidential officers about his person, at his death, hi a 
foreign province, overcome with the event, and occupied 
with the necessary attention to their official duties, in an 
army prostrate with sickness of the most malignant kind 
and on a retreat in an enemies country, pursued by a well 
appointed army flushed with success, and commanded 
by a consummate general, did not, and conld not have gir- 
en that attention to the safe keeping of the private piq)eTS 
of their general, which would have aided in the perform- 
ance of the task imposed. 

On the part of his descendants it is admitted and re* 
gretted, that less care and attention has been given than 
should have been, to the preservation of those family re- 
cords and traditions, which would have gone for to have 
made this menioir the more complete and interesting, 
and rendered the life and services of their ancestor more 
conspicuous and useful. The apprehension which seems 
to haye influenced tfaemi that they might be eonsidered 
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medical studeot with Dr. Cotton Tufts, of Medfordi in 
the yicinity of Boston, a distinguished Physician ; ux at 
that time there were no medical colleges in Massachusetts 
or New England. On completing his medical educa- 
tion, Dr. Thomas commenced practice in his native 
town, but in a few years removed to Kingston, in the same 
county, where he continued in his profession till his death, 
except when connected with the ormy. As a physician 
he was not only skilful, but eminently successful. In 
March, 1746, he was appointed and commissioned as 
second snrgeon in a body of troops raised in Massachu- 
setts, to be stationed at Annapolis Royal. In February^ 
1765, he was appointed Surgeon's mate m Shirley's r^- 
ment, but soon left the medical staff, and was appointed 
a lieutenant in the same regiment the same year. In the 
year 1769, he was appointed a colonel, and re-appointed 
to the same o&ce 1760, by Governor Pownali of tha 
Massachusetts government. Whether he ever served in 
any of the intermediate grades in the army does not ap- 
pear ; it is highly probable he did. It appears by his 
petition to the Governor and Council of Massachusetts, 
that he commanded his regiment part of both these years 
in Nova Scotia. In the year 1760, with his regiment, 
he joined the Anglo-American army at Crown Point, 
commanded by General Amherst, commander*in-chief of 
all the forces in North America. After the many defeats 
of the British and American arms, in the first years of the 
old French war, under the successive commands of 
Broddock, Shirley, Johnson, Lord Laudon and Aber- 
crombie, the energetic Pitt, then Prime Minister of En- 
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mand of the whole army. The left was made up of the 
New Hampshire and Boston [Massachusetts] troops, com* 
manded by Colonel Thomas. The seventeenth and 
twenty-seventh regiments, with some few of the royals 
that formed the centre column, werecommanded by Major 
Campbell, of the seventeenth regiment. Colonel Havi- 
land was in front of these divisions, between that and the 
light infantry and grenadiers. The royal artillery fol- 
lowed the columns and was commanded Colonel Ord, 
who had for his escort, one Rhode Island regiment of 
Provincials. The suttlers, &c. followed the artillery. 
In this manner we rowed down the Lake [Champlain] 
forty miles the first day, putting ashore where there was 
good landing on the west side, and there encamped. The 
following day we lay by. The 18th, the wind blowing 
at south, orders were given for embarking, and the same 
day reached a place on the west shore, within ten miles 
of the Isle a Motf where the army encamped. It havii^ 
blown a fresh gale most of the day, some of my boats 
split open by the force of the waves, and ten of my Rangers 
were thereby drowned. The 19th, we set sail early in 
the morning, and that night encamped on the north end 
of the Isle a Mot The 20th, before day, the army was 
under way with intention to land ; having but twenty 
miles to go, and having a fair wind, we soon came in 
sight of the French fort, and about ten in the morning. 
Colonel Darby, with the grenadiers and light infantry, 
and myself with the Rangers, landed on the east shore^ 
without the least opposition. 
Havii^ done Ihis^ an oflteer was sent to acqaaint 
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informed Colonel Haviland, who sent down a BDfficient 
nunoiber of men to take charge of, and man the vessels ; 
and ordered the remainder of the Bangers, Light Infant* 
ry and Grenadiers, to join the army that night, which 
was accordingiy done ; and about midnight the night fol- 
lowing the French troops left the Island, and landed safe 
on the main, so that next morning nothing of them was 
to be seen but a few sick, and Colonel Haviland took 
possession of the fort. 

The second day after the departure of Monsieur Bon- 
ville and his troops from the Island, Colonel Haviland 
sent me with my Rangers to pursue them as far as St. 
Johns' Fort, which was about twenty miles further down 
the lake, and at that place I was to wait the arrival of the 
army, but by no means to follow further than that fort, 
nor run any risk of advancing further towards Montreal. 
I went in boats, and about day light got to St, Johns, and 
found it set on fire. I pursued and took two prisoners, 
who reported, <' That Monsieur Bonville was to encamp 
that night about half way on the road to Montreal ; and 
that he went from St. Johns about nine o'clock the night, 
before ; but that many of their men were sick, and that 
they thought ^some of the troops would not reach the 
place appointed till the middle of the afternoon." 

It being now about seven in the morning, I set all 
hands to work, except proper guards, to fortify the log 
houses that stood near the Lake side, in order that part 
of my people might cover the batteaux, while I, with the 
remainder, followed Monsieur Bonville, and about eight 
o'clock I got so well fortified, that I ventured my boats 



inhabitants. The first day I caused all the inhalntants 
near Chamblee to take the oaths of allegienoe, &e.f who 
appeared glad to ha^re it in their power to take the oath 
and keep their possessions, and were all extremely sub- 
missive. 

Having obliged them to bring in their arms, and ful- 
filled my instructions in the best manner I could, I joined 
Colonel Darby at Chamblee, who had come there to 
take the fort and had brought with him some light can- 
non. It soon surrendered, as the garrison consisted 
only of about fifty men. This happened on the first of 
September. 

On the 2d., our army having nothing to do, and hav- 
ing good intelligence both from General Amherst, and 
General Murray, Mr. Haviland sent me to join the latter, 
while he marched with the rest of the army for La Pierm. 
The 6th., in the morning I got to Longville, about four 
miles below Montreal, opposite to where Brigadier Mur- 
ray lay, and gave him notice of my arrival, but not till 
the morning of the 6th., by reason of my arrival so late. 
By the time I came to Longville, the army, under the 
command of General Amherst, had landed about two 
miles from the town, were they encamped ; and early in 
the morning Monsieur de Vaudrieul, the Governor and 
Commander in Chief, of all Canadn, sent to capitulate 
with our General, which put a stop to all our movements, 
till the 8th of September, when the articles of capitula- 
tion were agreed to and signed, and our troops took pos- 
session of the town gates that night. Next morning the 
Light Infantry and Grenadiers of the whole army. 



xeffections of the Statesman. On the 12th of Septem- 
ber, Oeneial Amherst, by a written order, directed Bog- 
ers to take two hundred men, and proceed to the French 
forts of Detroit and MichUimcLckina and all others in 
that direction, receive their submission and take posses- 
sion. In pursuance of this order, Rc^rs embarked at 
Montreal on the 13th of September, and in obedience 
to his orders traversed a country by land and water, 
filled with hostile Indians, and performed this service to 
the entire satisfaction of his commander. On his re- 
turn, January 23d» 1761, he reached the Ohio opposite 
Fort Pitt, from whence he ordered Lieutenant McGonn- 
ick to march the party across the country to Albany and 
came himself by the common road to Philadelphia, from 
thence to New York, where, after his long, fisUiguing 
tour, he arrived on the 14th of February, 1761 ; which 
ends his journey and journal. He was engaged in this 
delicate and hazardous enterprize five months and one 
day ; the whole account is of great interest, even at this 
day, and is well and plainly related. 

The campaign of 1760 closed the military career of 
Colonel Thomas, as connected with the British crown, 
and many distinguisbed oflBcers of that war, among 
whom was Major Robert Rogers. Major Rogers was 
a native of the interior of New Hampshire, the vicin- 
ity of Concord, and was the right arm of all the Eki- 
glish commanders who served in that war, obtain- 
ed their entire confidence, and at the close of the 
war, was placed on half pay, and was employed in 
Canada, partly in a military, and partly in a dvil 
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England and never visited this country again. General 
Buggies, was a distinguished lawyer, and many years a 
leading man in the Legislature of Massachusetts, but be- 
fore the Revolution voted and acted with the tories, and 
left the country when Howe left Boston, and never re- 
turned. Both Buggies and Bogers, joined the British in 
the contest for Independence, and took an active part a- 
gainst their native country and in favor of the king to 
whom they had sworn allegiance. 
. General Amherst, the commander-in chief in 1760, 
moved against Montreal with an army of all arms, 10,868 
effective, by Oswego over Lake Ontario, and down the 
river St. Lawrence, starting from Crown Point. Gen- 
eral Haviland moved from the same place, by way of 
Lake Champlain, as related by Bogers, with whom Rug* 
gles, Thomas and Bogers marched with a force of 3,600, 
while General Murray led an army from Quebec against 
the same place amounting to 4,400 ; the whole three 
combined amounted to 18,748 effectives. The three 
armies arrived within striking distance of Montreal with- 
in twenty four hours of each other. Governor Yaudrieul 
at first determined to fight Amherst, but on ascertaining 
that Murray and Haviland had arrived, abandoned his 
first determination, and surrendered the city and Pro- 
vince on honorable terms for the military, and favorable 
to the citizens. General Amherst's military character 
must be generally known in America, but the origin and 
progress of his career, which led to the rank he attained 
and the esteem in which he was held, may not be famil- 
iar to the American reader. 
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to hear and redreas the complaints of those under him. 
The honor of the nation whose battles he fought, seemed 
to be the predoounant principle of his military career. 
Lord Amherst had a brother who attained the rank of 
admiral of the blue ; and a brother William, who served 
under him in America, who attained the rank of Lieuten- 
ant General, aid de camp to the King, and Adjutant Qea* 
eral to his Mcyesty's forces. A pillar was erected at 
Montreal in Kent, to commemmoratean unexpected meet- 
ing of the three brothers in 1764, after a six years ab- 
sence, and of war, in which the three were successfully 
engaged in various climes, seasons and services. 

Lord Amherst lived to see the country for which he 
had fought, arrayed in arms against his king, and nutny 
who had served under him, high in command, and com- 
pelling a British army to leave Boston, and in possessioa 
of Montreal, his last conquest in this country. It was 
fortunate for America that he was not ordered to com- 
mand against her. Under such a leader Col. Thomas 
received his fi^t lessons in war, and profited by his 
teaching. From this time to 1776, Col. Thomas con- 
tinued engaged in his profession at Kingston, where the 
revolution found him, in the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness, professional distinction, and well-earned mili- 
tary fame. 

In the month of February, the Provincial Congress 
passed the following resolution : <<ln Provincial Congress, 
Cambridge, February 9th, 1776 : Resolved, That the 
Hon. Jedediah Preble Esq., Hon. Artemas Ward^Esq., 
Col. Seth Pomery, Col. John Thomasi and CoL William 
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acter, and the resnlt of thenii are erplained by Washing* 
ton, in an extract from bis first letter to Congcess, dated 
Cambridge camp, July lOtb, 1775. 

'< I am very sorry to observe, that the appointment of 
(General officers, in the provinces of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, has not corresponded with the wishes or 
judgment either of the civil or military. The great 
dissatisfaction expressed on this subject, and the apparent 
danger of throwing the whole army into the utmost dis- 
order, together with the strong representations made by 
the Provincial Congress, have induced me to retain the 
commissions in my hands until the pleasure of the 
Continental Congress should be further known, except 
General Putnam's, which was given him the day I 
came to camp, and before I was apprised of these dis- 
gusts. 

In such a step, I must beg the Congress will do me 
the justice to believe, that I have been actuated solely 
by a regard to the public good. I have not, nor could 
I have, any private attachments — every gentleman in 
the appointment was a stranger to me, but from char- 
acter ; I must therefore, rely upon the candor and indul- 
gence of Congress, for their most favorable construction 
of my conduct in this particular. General Spencer's 
disgust was so great at General Putnam's promotion, 
that he left without visiting me, or making known his 
intention in any respect. General Pomeroy had also 
retired before my arrival, occasioned, as it is said, by aome 
disappointment from the Provincial Congress* General 
Thomas is much esteemed, and most* earnestly, desires 
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that he could not in honor serve in an army, and be 
commanded by those whom he had so recently com 
manded. His intentions being made known, efforts from 
various quarters, to retain him in the army, were made, 
which have no parallel in the military annals of thi& 
country or Europe. 

** ITouie of RepretetUativett Watertown^ uly 22iJ, 1775. 
SlE, 

This House approving of your services in the 
station you were appointed to in the army by the 
Congress of this Colony, embrace this opportunity to 
express their sense of them, and at the same time to 
desire your continuance with the army, if you shall 
judge you can do it without impropriety, till the final 
determination of the Continental Congress shall be 
known with regard to the appointment of the general 
officers. We assure you that the justice of this House 
will be engaged to make you an adequate compensation 
for your cervices. We have such intelligence as affords 
us confidence to suppose, that a few days will determine 
whether any such provision shall be made for you as is 
consistent with your honor to accept, and shall give 
encouragement for you to remain in the service. . 

By order of the House, 
JAMES WARREN, Speaker,'' 
General Thomas.'' 

The next effort to prevent General Thomas from re- 
signing, was made by General Liee, who at that time, as 
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in this very country, which a banditti of ministerial 
assassins are now attempting utterly to destroy with 
sword, fire and famine, abandon the defence of her, 
because you have deen personally ill used? 

For God Almighty's sake, for the sake of every thing 
that is dear, and ought to be dear to you, for the sake of 
your country, of mankind, and, let me add of your own 
reputation, discard such sentiments. Consider well the 
dreadful consequence such a pernicious example may 
occasion ; consider well whether such a proceeding may 
not bring down upon your head the contempt and 
abhorrence of that community which has hitherto most 
justly held you in the highest estimation. 

I beg you will excuse the liberty I take in thus ad- 
dressing you ; and ascribe it to the true motive — a zeal 
for the public good, and the great regard I have for your 
personal self, and that you will believe me to be most 
sincerely yours, 

CHARLES LEE." 

General Thomas." 

The next effort made to retain General Thomas in 
the army, was by our own Washington, and he never 
made a greater. 

Cambridge July 23rf, 1775. 

Sill, 

The retirement of a general oflScer, possessing 
the confidence of his country and the army, at so critical 
a period, appears to me to be big with fatal consequences, 
both to the public cause and his own reputation. Whil© 



withdraw thMoselves in an hour of danger ; I admits 
sir, that your claims and services have not had doe 
respect — it is by no means a singular case ; worthy men 
of all nations and countries have had reason to make 
the same complaint \ but they did not for this abandon 
the public cause — ^they nobly stifled the dictates of 
resentment, and made their enemies ashamed of their 
injustice. And can America show no such instances of 
magnanimity 7 For the sake of your bleeding country, 
your devoted province, your charter rights, and by the 
memory of those brave men who have already fell in 
this great cause, I conjure you to banish from your mind 
every suggestion of anger and disappointment; your 
country will do ample justice to your merits; they 
already do it, by the sorrow and regret expressed on the 
occasion, and the sacrifice you are called upon to make, 
will, in the judgment of every good man, and lover of 
his country, do you more real honor than the most dis- 
tinguished victory. 

You possess the confidence and affection of the troops 
of this province particularly ; many of them are not 
capable of judging the propriety and reasons of your 
conduct ; should they esteem themselves authorized by 
your example to leave the service, the consequences may 
be fatal and irretrievable. There is reason to fear it, 
from the personal attachments of the men to their 
officers, and the obligations that are supposed to arise 
from those attachments. But, sir, the other colonies 
have also their claims upon you, not cmly as a native of 
Americai but an inhabitant of this province. They have 
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miniitiim iHIl be xeoeivad in a ftw days. It may aigiMr 
a want of Tespect to that august body not to wait ths 
decision ; but at all events, I shall flatter myself that 
these reasons with others which your own good judg* 
mcnt will suggest, will strengthen your mind against 
those impressions which are incident to humanity, and 
laudable to a certain degree ; and that the result will 
be, your resolution to assist your country in this day of 
her distress. That you may reap the full reward of 
honor and public esteem which such a conduct deservea 
is the sincere wish of 

Sir, 
Your very 
Obed. and most humble Servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON." 
Grnbral John Thomas." 

** Thr Address of toe Field Officbos of the several 
bsgiments belongfno to the camp in roxbvbt. 

To the Honorable John Thomas, Esq. 
Sir, 

Your appointment as Lieut. General by the Pro- 
vincial Congress, in consequence of which you took the 
supreme command in this camp, gave singular satisfac- 
tion to all acquainted vrith your eharacter, both on 
account of your inflexible attachment to the liberties of 
your country, and your knowledge and experience in 
military movements ; and to your vigilance, prudence, 
and skilful management is to be ascribed in a great 
measure, that order and regularity for which this camp 
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The above resolvesi letters itnd addreesefli bad the 
desired effect, as might well be supposedi to retain Geo. 
Thomas in the army, and prevent his resignation till the 
determination of the Continental Congress was known; 
The result was as we have seen a restoration to rank 
and command. In the battle of Bunker's or Breed's 
Hill, on the 17th of June, Thomas took no direct part, 
although his post at Roxbury, on the south of Bostoo, 
was cannonaded during the whole day of the battle ; 
and the original plan of the British was to approach hia 
command, and take possession of Dorchester Heights. 

For on the augmentation of his forces in May, 1776^ 
General Gcage determined to occnpy the heights of Dor- 
chester to the south, and those of Charlestown to the 
north of the town ; the occupation of these was not 
only necessary to the extension of his quarters, but 
indispensable to his holding them. It was therefore 
determined in the first instance to seize on Dorchester 
Heights, as they were the most commanding, and of 
easiest access to the Provincials. Agreeably to the plan 
concerted, Howe was to have landed at the point of the 
peninsula nearest the castle ; Clinton on the flat, between, 
that place and Nook's Hillj^ whilst Burgoyne was to take 
post on the neck, and keep up a heavy cannonade on 
the camp at Roxbury, commanded by Thomas. From 
the strength, disposition and equipments of those corps, 
no eflectual opposition could have been knade to this 
operation of the royal army, and a few days more would 
have put it in possession of Bunker's Hill. 

The arrangements of Genend GagOi preparatory to. 
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he was the merciful deliverer of the remnant. Prescott 
was the hero of the day, and whenever the tale is told, 
let him be its chieftain.'^ 

From Bunker Hill battle to March, 1776, General 
Thomas commanded the most exposed camp of the 
besoiging army, at Boxbury, and by constant vigilance 
preserved it from injury or insult. It having been de- 
termined to take possession of Dorchester HeightSi 
which would bring on action or produce the evacuation 
of Boston by the British army ; on Monday the 4th of 
March, in the evening, these heights were taken posses- 
sion of by General Thomas with about twcmty-five hun- 
dred men, and between three and four hundred carts 
with entrenching tools, and a train of carts with facines 
and screwed hay. 

The whole moved in solemn silence, and with per- 
fect order and regularity, while a continued roar of 
artillery from our lines served to engage the attention 
and divert the enemy from the main object. The 
amount of labor performr^d during the night, by this 
party, considering the earth was frozen eighteen inches 
deep, was almost incredible. 

On the morning of the 6th, the British saw'at once, 
there was no time to deliberate, Thomas must be remov- 
ed or Boston evacuated. The former was immediately 
determined on, and a tremendous cannonade was com- 
menced on our works from the forts in Boston, and the 
shipping in the harbor. During the forenoon an attack 

*B6T. Mr. EUtt. 
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his command are molested during their embarkation, or 
at their departure by any armed force without, which de- 
claration he gave General Robinson leave to communi- 
cate to the inhabitants. 

If such an opposition should take place, we have the 
greatest reason to expect that the town will be exposed to 
entire destruction. As our fears are quieted with regard 
to General Qowe's intentions, we beg that we may hav^ 
assurances that so dreadful a calamity may not be brought 
on by any measure without. As a testimony of the truth 
of the above, we have signed our names to this paper ; 
carried out by Messrs Thomas and Jonathan Amory, 
and Peter Johonnet, who have the earnest entreaty of the 
Inhabitants, through the Lieutenant Governor, who soli- 
cited a flag of truce for this purpose. 

JOHN SCALLY, 
TIMOTHY MARSHALL, 
TIMOTHY NEWALL, 
SAMUEL AUSTIN. 

Boston, March 8th., 1776. 

Washington gave no answer to this informal cx>mma- 
nication of Howe's, or any assurance that the wishes of 
the inhabitants of Boston would be gratified, but acted in 
conformity to both, by letting Howe depart unmolested. 
General Thomas' own account of the transaction, in a 
letter to his wife, will be more acceptable to the reader, 
than anything that can be s^d by another. 
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they sent a flag of truce with a paper, a copy of which 

I enclose. 

« 

I have had very little sleep 6i rest this w^k, being 
closely employed night and day. But now I think we af9 
well secured. I write in haste, thinking you may be anx* 
ious to hear, as there is much firing this way. We lost but 
two men killed in all this affair. How things are in Bos. 
ton« or what loss they have sustained from our shots and 
shells, at present we are not informed, but I am sensible 
we distressed them much, from appearances. I have 
wrote you enclosed by the same hand, and am in haste. 

JOHN THOMAS. 

Dorchester Hills, in a small hut, March 9, 1776. 
Your son John is well and in high spirits. He 
ran away from Oakley privately, on Tuesday morning, 
and got by the sentries and came to me on Dorchester 
Hills, where he has been most of the time since," 

Mrs. Thomas' disobedient son John, had been left by 
his father, on Monday evening, when he marched for 
Dorchester Heights, in the care of his colored servant 
Oakley, who, no doubt, was instructed to keep him from 
mischief and danger, lie being but ten years old. On 
Tuesday morning he found every thing in motion, and 
battle expected, where his father was to act a conspicuous 
part, considered it dishonorable to remain in retirement^ 
hazarded his father's displeasure and sought the post of 
danger. ' Years had passed, young «she was, since he had 
heard his parents and neighbors express their indignatioa' 
at every kind of oppression, whether civil or religiousi 
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another body of troops, while the first part was in execn* 
tioD. In a letter to Colonel Joseph Reed, afterwards 
President of the State of Pennsylvania, he says, <' The 
four thousand men destined to take possession of Boston on 
the 5th, if the ministerialists had attempted our works at 
Dorchester Heights, or the lines at Roxbury, was to haye 
been headed by General Putnam. But he would have 
had an easy time of it, as his motions were to have been 
regulated by signals, and those signals by appearances. 
He was not to have made the attempt, unless the town 
had been drained, or very considerably weakened of its 
forces." 

Congress were now looking for an officer to command 
the troops led into Canada by Montgomery and Arnold, 
and having been cautioned by Washington not to appoint 
Creneral Putnam, for that service, they on the 6th of 
March, promoted General Thomas to the rank of Major 
General, and sent him to command in Canada. A letter 
from John Adams, then a member of Congress at Phila- 
delphia, of March 7th., to General Thomas, gives so 
correct a view of American affairs at that time, in that 
quarter, that it is here inserted. 

''Dear Sir, 

The Congress have determined to send you to 
Canada. They have advanced you one step by making 
you a Major General, and have made a handsome estab- 
lishment for a table. Your friends, the delegates from 
your native province, were much embarrassed, between 
a desire to haye you promoted and placed in so ho&or- 
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time : It is of grcnt importance that tho delegfttat from 
Now Englond should be tnily informed of tho course of 
thingi^ in Canada.'' 

(iencral Thomas, while in his proud command at 
Dorchester, wai promoted, and appointed to a moro 
extensive and important command, which proved disas- 
trous to his country, and fatal to himself. After seeing 
tho British army and flnet leave his native province, ha 
took his departure (or Canada, the difficulty of travel at 
that season of ttto year, and other obstructions to his 
progT'css on the route, may bo conceived, but a letter from 
tho f^ood patriot, General Schuyler, will more fully 
reveal. 

Nnrattfgftf Fridtty Kveninff, 5 o*i;f0ckf March '2nth, \77fi, 

Sin, 

By a lotler this moment received from my Secre- 
tury, I have the pleasure to learn you have arrived at 
Albany. I^est you should bo induced by the hopes of 
still being able to cross the takes on the ice to loara 
Albany, I send this by express to advise you of the im- 
posHibility. Pour companies are now lying about forty 
uiiles north of Ticonderoga,without being able to proce<xi| 
OS a great part of the lake is open. I hope a few mors 
warm days and high southerly winds will remove the 
obstacles. The first of the cannon will arrive at Port 
Ocorge to morrow, and I hope the whole wilt be there 
by the middle of next week, tlod a sufficient number 
of carriages been provided by the persons to whose 
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approached when reinforcements from England would 
be certain, and notwithstanding the feeble state ia 
which the army still continued, the Americans under 
Arnold deemed it indispensably necessary to recom- 
mence active operations, and to renew the siege of 
Quebec. They now again erected their batterieS| and 
on the first of April, just as they were about to open 
them, General Wooster arrived from Montreal, and took 
the command. The next day the batteries were opened, 
without much effect. They had not weight of metal to 
make a breach in the wall, nor an engineer capaUe of 
directing a seige, nor artillerists who understood fbe 
management of the pieces. The few troops of this 
description originally belonging to the army were 
prisoners in Quebec. The day afier the arrival of 
Wooster, Arnold's horse fell with him, and so braised 
his leg which had been wounded, as to confine him fox 
some time to his bed. Believeing himself neglected, he 
obtained leave of absence as soon as he was able to 
move, and took command at Montreal. The true cause 
of Arnold's disgust, probably was his b^ing superseded 
by Wooster, who he personally disliked. Some flie 
ships had been prepared both at Orleans, and Point auz 
Trembles, to be used against the vessels in the harbor 
as soon as the ice would permit the operation. The 
difficulties usually attending such an enterprise were 
greatly augmented by the want of sailors, and of a 
skilful commander to conduct them. The attenqit, 
however was made with great boldness, and the ship 
m Orleans very nearly succeeded* Coaung from 
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who refused to do duty. The sick were generally ill of 
the small pox, in the hospital. And this force was 
necessarily divided so as to occupy different posts which 
had been deemed necessary to maintain, at great distan- 
ces from each other, and on different sides of the St 
Lawrence, so that not more three hundred men could be 
brought together at one point, which might be attacked 
by the whole force of the enemy ; and iu all the maga- 
zenes there were but one hundred and lifuy barrels of 
powder and six days provisions ; nor could adequate 
supplies from the country people be relied on, as the 
Canadians no longer manifested a disposition to serve 
them. The river was begirming to open below, and oo 
doubt could be entertained| that the first moment of its 
being practicable, would be seized by the enemy for the 
relief of this very important place. 

Amidst these unpromising circumstances, the hope of 
taking Qnebec, appeared to General Thomas chimerical, 
and the longer continuance before the town useless and 
dangerous. The first reinforcements which ishould 
arrive from England, would deprive him entirely of the 
use of the river, and embarrass the removal of his sick 
and military stores. No existing object remained to 
justify the hazard. Under these impressions, General 
Thomas called a council of war on the 5th. of May, in 
which it was determined, that they were not in a condi- 
tion to risk an assault, anS that the sick should be 
removed to the Three Rivers, and the artillery and other 
stores embarked in boats, in order to move with the 
army higher up the river to a mote defefsible position. 
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Much to the honor of General Carleton, be pursued the 
wise and humane policy of treating with great kindnesSi 
the sick and other prisoners, that fell into his hands. 
The falls of Richelieu had been contemplated as a place 
of great natural strength, which by being fortified and 
defended by a few armed vessels, might, in the event of 
failing in the attempt on Quebec, stop the progress of the 
enemy up the river, and thus preserve the greater part 
of Canada. General Montgomery had strongly recom- 
mended an early attention to this position, and it had 
been determined to fortify it ; but the measures resolved 
on, had not been executed. Some armed gondolas were 
building up the river, but had not been completed in 
time ; and in the present state of that place, it was en- 
tirely impracticable to maintain it. The ships of the 
enemy were pressing up the river, and were then at 
Jacques Cartier,about three leagues below De ChambeaUi 
and, as they had no means of stopping them at the fulls 
of Richelieu, would soon be above so as to subject the 
troops in their present position, to the same disadvantages 
to which they had been exposed before Quebec. 

The army therefore continued its retreat to De Cham- 
beau, where on the seventh, another council of war was 
called, in which it was agreed they should retire to the 
mouth of the Sorel. In pursuance of this advice, the 
remaining sick were moved up the river ; but General 
Thomas was determined to continue in his present posi- 
tion some time longer, by the information that large 
reinforcements were now passing the lakes, and might 
daily be expected ; but those reinforcements not arriving 
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the more advantageous will it be, as all the eountry will 
most probably take part with us, from which we may 
draw some assistance and support, considering all below 
as entirely within the power of the enemy, and of course 
in their favor. This misfortune must be repaired, if 
possible, by our more vigorous exertions; and 1 trust 
that nothing will be wanting on your part or in your 
power to advance our country's cause/' 

This was the last communication ever directed to 
General Thomas by his l)elovcd commander or Ck)ngre8S, 
and it is doubtful if this was ever received by him* It 
admits the retreat from before Quebec to have been 
inevitable, but at the same time must have renewed in 
Thomas' mind what he before well knew, the great 
mortification such a step would occasion in the minds of 
Cont^rcss and his countrymen. This information, from 
such a source, must have licon keenly felt by a mind 
like his, and at the same time, utterly beyond his power 
to apply an eflectual remedy. 

With all the wisdom of Congress during our whole 
contest for independence, ttieir seemed to be a doluiioo 
in their determination to take and keep possession of 
Canada. And Thomas must have felt that retreat, how- 
ever inevitable, would be viewed 6y them as disgraceful. 
On the 2d of June, 1776, at Chamblee, on the river 
Sorel, while anxiously awaiting the expected reinforce- 
ments, he died of the small pox, aged fifty-two yean. 
The disease was so malignant that he was entirely blind 
some days before his death. And what is renuurkable, | 
he had in the course of his professional Iift| been 
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His letter to his wife, from Dorchester Heights, is a 
picture of the man. Not a word even to her, of the esti- 
mate in which he washeld by his commander, whose first 
trait of character was au intuitive knowledge of his fel- 
low men, and especially of those under him. Not an 
intimation that he was selected for that important and 
delicate service in preference to two Major Generals then 
in camp, to one of whom was assigned a secondary part to 
act. All this might have been mentioned to her without 
arrogance or boasting. Not a word of his courage, for no 
one ever doubted he possessed it, he simply tells her that 
John is safe, and only two men killed " in all this affair." 
But further particulars of his character and services are 
uuneeessary, when it is recollected that he received par- 
ticular marks of favor, and especial confidence was re- 
posed in him by two of the first Generals of the age, 
Sir Jeffrey Amherst and George Washington. 

He married Hannah Thomas, of Plymouth, a woman 
distinguished for intelligence and general accomplish- 
ments. At the time of his marriage he was rather advan- 
ced in life. He left a wife, daughter and two sons, both 
the latter still survive ; one of them was with him at Dor- 
chester Heights. His wife lived to'an advanced age, and 
^diedin 1819, universally respected. This imperfect sketch 
^is not only due to the memory of General Thomas on his 
own account, and the choracter of his respectable ances- 
tors and descendants^ for his nobility neither began or 
. ended* with (limself, but to the whole union, and espe- 
cially to th^ old colony of Plymouth, his native place. 
No section of New England was more distinguished for 
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he bad in Nov England, and the confidence the militia 
placed in Iiim, and the ahaoluie neces$Ui/ there wa$ of 
sending a determined officer. He arrived at Bennington 
the day after Stark's victory. He immediately commenced 
operations in Burgoyne's rear, by sending Colonel Browa 
with 600 men to Lake George* He captured the fort 
and two hundred battoaux, with two hundred and nine- 
ty-three of the enemy and liberated one hundred Amer- 
ican prisoners. This raised the spirits of the northern 
militia. 

After some other operations he joined the army of 
Gates, to whom he was second in command. In a let* 
ter 0/ the late General Ebenezer Mattoon, then a Lieu- 
tenant, of November 13, 1837, to the late Colonel John 
Trumbull, he says, ^ As to your enquiry about General 
Lincoln, in the action of the 7th of October on Bemus' 
Heights, I recollect our troops broke througii the centre of 
the enemy's line, which left Lord Belcarras on our extreme 
right, in a very exposed situation. Early in the morning 
of the 8th, General Lincoln said to me, '' mv aids are all 
verybusilyengagedin writing, will you mount one of their 
horses and ride to the lines with me 7" I replied, << Sir, 
I will with pleasure." On the way he observed, << If the 
enemy have not changed their position during the night| 
I think Lord Belcarras can be cut off." We rode to the 
southerly part of our line, which extended northwardly 
Ik considerable distance, parallel with the enemy's, which 
lay east of us, and within long musket shot of where our 
army lay, secreted behind some logs laid up. The Gen^ 
eral lei^ped his hone over the logs, and I followed hioou 
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Ferry, and a warm action ensued. It was bravely fought, 
but not decisive. On this occasion, after being without 
sleep the previous night, he was ten hours on horse-back 
at one sitting. In Septemberi Count D'Eslaing arrived off 
. Savannah, where Lincoln joined hitn. A siege ensu- 
ed which was too slow an operation for D'Estaing's 
temperament, he determined on an assault, against the 
opinion of Lincoln, as a few days would have put them 
in possession of the place. On the 9th of October, 
D'Estaing and Lincoln made the assault, leading in per* 
son their respective columns. They nobly contented for 
possession of the town, and it was the bloodiest engage- 
ment of the Southern war, but less successful than 
bloody. The Count re-embarked his troops for the West 
Indies, and Lincoln re-crossed the Savannah, and made 
his head-quarters at Charleston. On the 30th of March 
General Clinton encamped in great strength, in front of 
the American lines. On the 10th of April, having com- 
pleted his first parallel, the garrison was summoned to 
surrender. On the 20th a second parallel was comple- 
ted and the garrison a second time summoned to surren- 
der, which was rejected. On the 8th of May a third 
summons was sent, and on the 11th the garrison surren- 
dered. It is conceded that great credit is due to Lincoln, 
for his judicious and spirited conduct in baffling for three 
months, the greatly superior forces of Sir Henry Clinton 
and Admiral Arbuthnot. Though Charleston and the 
army were lost, yet by their long defence, the British 
plans were retarded and deranged, and North Carolina 
saved for the remainder of the year 1780. So establish- 
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Seeietwty of War, which important trust he has dis- 
charged to their entire approbation." In 1787, he was 
commander of the troops sent to quell the famous Shay's 
Insurrection, which he happily suppressed during that 
severe winter, by his activity and prudence. The same 
year he was elected Lieutenant Governor. In 1789 was 
appointed Collector of the Ports of Boston and Charles- 
town, which latter office enabled him to repurchase that 
part of his patrimony he had been compelled to sell for 
the support of his family ; he was as humane as brave, 
in private life few men have been more respected, he was 
a practical and rational christian from his childhood up. 
The last and most important office he ever held, was 
that of Deacon in the Congregational church, of which 
the learned and pious Dr. Shute was pastor. This of- 
fice he held till his death, in the same church, formed on 
primitive, apostolic principles, in which the Elder or 
Teacher was considered and treated, only as first among 
equals. 

He was elected to this office by the brethren of the 
church, for his good report and wisdom, and his humility 
enabled him to perform all the duties of the office to the 
acceptance of the brethren. He would not have ac- 
cepted the office from any source less pure. Ho and his 
departed friend had hazarded their lives in defence of 
this principle in the church, as fully as for the right and 
ability of the people to govern thcmsclvee in civil affairs. 
They had no reverence for the assimied and usurped 
power of kings or prelates. 

They felt and knew that the union of church and 
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Tbii union has filled the world with infidels and 
scomers, associated the Savior with the scourgers of 
mankind, and excited against his religion the hatred of 
millions. Jesus has been looked upon as in fellowship 
and communion with tyrants, lending them aid in their 
warfare against human happiness, freedom and rights f 
Was it not this union that converted France into a nation 
of infidels and atheists 1 To gain confidence there as 
an honest friend of the people, it was deemed necessary 
to declare one's self an enemy of Christ. 

To gain attention as a pUIanthropist it was necessary 
to renounee bis religion. Not without reason the church 
was deemed the most formidable obstacle to the progress 
of society, to the attainment of human freedom and 
rights. The altar and the throne must be involved in 
a common niin. Such are the fruits of joining together 
what God intended should be kept assunder. The 
Church and State must be divorced. The work has 
begun and must go on. The Church will be redeemed 
from its long captivity, take its appointed position in 
conflict with the world and go forth once more conquer- 
ing and to conquer. Then will return the days of the 
Most High ; then the power of the Gospel to regenerate 
and bless and save will be revealed, and the ministers 
of Jesus be clothed with salvation ; and the hearts of 
all men be drawn unto him, and the dark clouds of cen^ 
tunes be broken and scattered. The necessity of this 
separation, is felt by his true friends every whersi and 
they are j»eparing themselves for the battle. Long and 
firm may be, ipust be the struggle ; but that success will 
Anally attend their efforts admits not a doubt* 



COLONEL THOMAS KNOWLTON. 



Colonel Knowlton was descended of respectable 
English ancestors, who were among the first settlers ot 
Massachusetts, where Thomas was borO) November, 
1740, in the towi> of Boxford, county of Essex ; from 
whence he removed, when a lad, with his father, to the 
towttof Ashford, in the Province of Conneticut. 

Before he was sixteen years of age he enlisted as a 
private soldier in the Old French war, and continued in 
the army between three and four years, during which 
time he was promoted to the respective ofBces of Ser- 
geant) EeisigR, and Lieutenant. During this war he 
was engaged in several close actions, in one of which he 
came in contact, hand to hand, in the woods, with a 
French officer, when he flung down his musket and 
closed in with him, they both fell, the Frenchman 
uppermost, bnt Knowlton extricated himself and suc- 
ceeded in taking the life of his adversary. 

He was in the action of August, 1758, when Migor 
Rogers in command of five hundred Rangers, British 
and Provincials, was attacked when on his march in the 
WAods, by an ec^al number of French and. Indians, 
Rogers in his account of the battle, says, " Major Put 
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conversation, but no duel ensued, as the challenger pro- 
posed an adjustment of the affair, which took place 
before they landed, satisfactorily and honorable to 
Know] ton. 

On his return to Ashford, he married before he was 
twenty years old, and became a prosperous farmer, and 
at an unusually early age ho became one of the fathers 
of the town, a select man ; in which occupation and 
office the battle of Lexington found him. On the news 
of this event, the militia company of Ashford, immedi- 
ately assembled, and Knowlton with his musket, with 
them, for the purpose of marching to the American camp 
at Cambridge. 

They were destitute of a captain, and by a unanimous 
vote elected Knawlton to the vacant office, which he 
readily and cheerfully accepted. At this occurrence, the 
mortification of the Lieutenant was so great that he 
declined marching with the company. This did not 
arise from want of capacity or patriotism on the part of 
Lieutenant Marcy, but the greater confidence they justly 
placed in Knowlton, arising from his former services, 
which they must have well known ; and they had good 
reason to believe they would meet something very differ- 
ent from mere parade or children's play in the course of 
the expedition they were undertaking. 

Knowlton arrived at Cambridge previous to the battle 
of Bunker's Hill, in which action he took a conspicuous 
part. He was the only officer, except those from Mas- 
sachusetts, who had the honor to march with the gallant 
Colonel Prescott, on the evening of the 16th of June 
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In this trying situation, Prescott abandoned his poet 
for want of amunition, and support from his countrytnen 
on Bunker's Hill within six hundred yards of him, and 
Stark compelled to follow him from the same cause, 
Knowlton was cool and self possessed. He retreated 
with young troops^ in good order, with celerity and 
safety; the enemy being unloaded by their fire on 
Prescott. From this day he was justly considered the 
first officer of his grade in the army. He received from 
a gentleman of Boston, whose name is not now recol- 
lected, for his distinguished gallantry and good conduct 
at Breed's Hill, a gold laced hat, an elegant sashf and 
gold breast plate. The gold breast plate is now in 
the possession of a descendant. 

Colonel Aaron Burr, speaking of him, some few years 
before his death, 'said, " He received the full account ol 
this battle from Knowlton's own mouth, and he believed 
if he had the whole direction of the day, it would have 
resulted more fortunately. Its being objected that he 
should not be placed before Prescott and Stark, he 
observed that was not what he intended — but that an 
able and efficient officer was wanting to superintend the 
whole, as thej/, as well as Knowlton had their particular 
posts to defend ; and a great fault rested somewhere for 
not supporting them." It being then observed that the 
rapidity of his promotion indicated his merit, he replied, 
** it was impossible to promote such an officer too rap- 
idly." It has been justly said of those troops which 
could be induced to take part in the action that day — 
"The military annals of the word rarely furnish an 
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doscriptioD, and the danger and delicacy of the operation 
assigned Major Knowlton. Knowlton bad to pass frrat 
the main land in Charlestown, orer the neck or low 
grounds and mill dams to this hill, partly below and 
around it and its garrison; to fire many scattering 
houses, seventeen in the whole, and so to conduct and 
dispose hb force as to secure a safe retreat, in a very 
daijc night, a^ a time when the greater part of the 
British army were cantoned on Bunker's Hill. Both 
objects were completely efiected under a brisk fire from 
the enemy's batteries, without the loss of a man. 

Lieutenant Trafton, of the party, observed many 
years after, '^ that it was considered at the lime an opera* 
tion of great hazard, especially in securing a retreat ; but 
we had entire confidence in the oflficer commanding, that 
he could effect it if any officer in the army could do it. 
For myself, I had determined, rather than fail in the part 
assigned me-r-the burning of certain designated houses 
— to lose my life ;* for our regiment was disgraced, on 
the day of Breed's Hill battle, by the conduct of our 
colonel, and I would not surviye a personal disgrace," 
Lieutenant Trafton was afterwar4s promoted, and served- 
through the war with the reputation of a brave and good 
officer. 

'^ Qn the evening when Major Knowlton set fire to 
the houses )a Charlestown, the farce of the << Blockade 
of Bost(m^ of which General Burgoyne was the reputed 
author, was performed. The figure designed to bur- 
lesque Oeneral Washington was dressed in an uncouth 
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tlie unfortunato and disastrous battle of Brooklyn Hcightl 
Knowlton by great effort and good fortune gained the 
American camp before tlio enemy with an overpowering 
force closed upon the American rear, thereby saving him- 
self and his command from being made prisoners with 
General Sullivan and Lord Sterling. The American 
troops were now withdrawn from Long and Governors 
Islands, and in a few days New York city evacuated, in 
a manner which show they were overcome with their 
fears. On this occasion Washington's mortification was 
extreme, and his com-patriot Greene said of him, ** He 
appeared to seek death rather than life." In this condi- 
tion of the American army a halt was made at Harlem 
Heights and the Commander-in-chief regained his eqni* 
nimity, although the JSritish in his front reached from 
the East to the North River, across the whole Island of 
New York. The night after the retreat, Knowlton at 
the hoQ,d of one hundred and fifty Rangers was ordered 
to guard the American camp, and by his vigilance pre« 
vent the approach of the enemy unnoticed. The next 
morning, be commenced skirmishing with the enemy, 
the Commander-in-chief immediately rode to the advan- 
ced posts of the army, in order to make in person, such 
arrangements as this movement might reciuire. Receiv- 
ing from Knowlton the probable numbers and position of 
the enemy, immediately reinfoxced him with apart of a Vir- 
ginia regiment under Major Leach, directed him to gain 
their rear, while he amused them with the appearance of 
making disposition to attack them in front. The plan 
succeeded, but Knowlton not knowning the precise situ- 
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in which they are engaged, and to support the honor and 
liberties of their country. The gallant and brave Col- 
onel Knowlton, who would have been an honor to any 
country, having fallen yesterday while gloriously ^ght« 
ing, Captain Brown is to take command of the party late- 
ly led by Colonel Knowlton.'^ Washington, in a letter to 
the President of Congress of the 18th of September reit- 
erites his high opinion of Knowlton. 

In his person Colonel Knowlton was near or quite six 
feet high, erect and elegant in form, made for activity 
rather than strength. His education was respectable^ 
although not collegiate. Pleasing in his address he nev« 
er failed of niaking himself acceptable to those with whom 
he associated. 

He never lessened his character by ostentation or self- 
complacency; and all cheerfully granted him the ap- 
plause due to his merit. Always to be found where the 
battle raged, pressing into close action. An old soldier 
who served under him, said, " The Colonel was the 
mildest man he ever knew; nothing of a rough or 
harsh nature ever passed his lips, so that he was univer- 
sally respected by those under his command, as well as 
by those associated with him in command," He left a 
widow and eight children, all of whom were respectable 
in society. His oldest son Frederick, was with him 
when he was shot, and died within a few years past. 

Sixty-eight years have elapsed since the death of this 
great and good man, who would have been an ornament 
to any country ; and what has been done by his country 
id justice to themselves, and in honor of his memory ? 



ALEXANDER SCAMMELL. 
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Doctor Samuel Loslio Bcammell, the father of 
Alexander, arrived at Boston from Portemouth, Eiq^and, 
in the year 1738, and settled in that part of Mendon now 
Milfoi-d, Worcester county, Massachusetts : Dr. Scatntnell 
had two sons, Samuel Leslie, bom in 1739, and Alex- 
ander l>om in 1744, and died in 1753, aged forty-flve; 
leaving his two sons in charge and under the care and 
guidance of the Reverend Amariah Frost of Mendon, 
the elder until ho was qualifled for the study of Fhyaic, 
the younger until ho was fitted to enter college. 

Mr. Frost was a most worthy Congregational minister 
and able instructor. He died at an advanced age in 
1792, after having had the satisfaction of seeing his 
wards distinguished in their respective professional and 
at all times, with their friends, acknowledging their 
obligations to him for his fidelity to them, and his purity 
of character, and ability as a religious teacher. 

When the contest for self-government was approaching, 
no safer or more suitable instructor could be found than 
an educated New England clergyman. Alexander the 
subject of this notice, graduated at Harvard College in 
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and CUik of that AMociatioa. He aMiated Captaia 
Holland in making surveys for bis map of New Homp* 
•hire. About this timei be appears to be aerviog on 
board the sloop of war Lord Chatham, bound ftom 
Piscataqua river tm Boston, to send despatches, plans and 
reports to the lords of the Treasury. This vessel moonted 
several swivels, and carried small arms, and her ^aee 
of rendezvous was Falmouth, now Portland. Previpdi 
to the revolution he entered on the study of the law widi 
General Sullivan of Durham, N. H., whom he styles^ 
^an excellent instructor and worthy patron.'' Hie 
worthy patron was a mecober of the Congress of 1774 
and 5, and the latter year was appointed a brigidier 
general by that Congress. 

Qen. Sullivan on accepting this i^pointment^ would 
have been more than willing that Mr. Scammdl should 
have remained in bis office and taken charge of his legal 
business, which was extensive and lucrative. But when 
a whole people rose and took arms to claim and defend 
the right of self-government, a mind like ScammeU^ 
must have been elevated to. grandeur in such a cauis^ 
and to have remained shut up in a law office, almost 
within sound of tho enemy's artillery at Boston, would 
have been annihilation to him. He immediately johied 
the army at Cambridge, and was appointed Brigade 
Major to Sullivan^s Brigade. In this capacity he eerveA 
during the siege of Boston, without any opportunity 
offering in which he or the Brigade were partieularif 
distinguished. H^ served with the Brigade in 177tt 



prudent interfSsrenee of Gov. Clinton. Leo movod hit 
(brce to Baskingridge,near Morristown. Here Major Wil- 
kinson, on bis way from Gates to Washington called on 
him and shew him Gates' letter to Washington. Hera 
he was called on by Scammell from Gen. Sullivan, who 
was encamped with the troops for orders of march on 
(he 13th of December, 1776 ; Lee hesitated, asked for the 
manuscript map of the country, which was produced 
and spread upon the table ; Lee traced with his finger 
the route to Princeton ; after a close inspection said to 
Scammell, ** Tell Gen. Sullivan to march down towards 
Pluckumin, that I soon will be with him,'' This was 
off the route he had been ordered to take, and directly 
on that towards Brunswick and Princeton, combine 
these circumstances with his letter to Gen. Gates, which 
was written that morning, and we have a clue to his 
views and designs. The letter was borne off by Migof 
Wilkinson, unfolded, to Sullivan, and is as follows ^— 

BcLskingridgCy Dec. 13^A, 1776. 
Mt Dear Gates, 

The ingenious mancBUvre of Fort Washington 
has unhinged the goodly fabric we had been building. 
There never was so damned a stroke. Entre nauSf a 
certain great man is most damnably deficient. He has 
thrown n^e into a situation, where I have a choice of 
difficulties ; if I stay in this province, I risk myself and 
army ; and if I do not stay, the province is lost forever* 
I have neither guides^ cavalry, medicines, money, shoes 
or stockings. I must act with greatest circumspection. 
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Id Gates convicted him of discontenti insabordination 
and disrespect to Washington, but might have saved him 
from the suspicion of defection to the cause he had 
espoused. 

It is more than probable that Lee had come to the 
deliberate determination to violate his orders, trust to his 
fortune^ and hazard his fame on the issue of some bold 
enterprise. % The officers about him believed that if Lee 
had not been made prisoner, he would have attacked 
the British post at Princeton the next morning, where 
the superiority of his force would have insured him sue* 
cess. He had reduced himself to the dilemma of abiding 
the sentence of a general court martial, for disobedience 
of peremptory orders, or by some daring and brilliant 
exploit excited such popular applause as would not only 
justify his offence, but give him the chief command 
Sullivan on the receipt of the intelligence of Lee's ca{^' 
tuie, immediately directed Scammell to alter the ronte 
of the army, so as to gain Washington without unne- 
cessary loss of time. This was done in time for him 
and his division to take part in the battle of Trenton • 
and Princeton a few days after. Gates' division joined 
Washington, but he left the army without the knowledge 
or permission of Washington before the battles of Trenton, 
It will be seen that Wilkinson has been relied on 
principally for the above facts, and will be further made ' 
use of, with this acknowledgment. In this gloomy 
period of the. revolutionary contest, it is impossible to 
pass unnoticed the American Chie£ " Bom with iron 
nerves, and an unbending dignity of port, which dislin* . 
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Acting cdwajrs with the maia army or its great divl« 
sionsy few materials respecting him as aa individual are 
now left And most of those few, his correspondence 
with his brother and relatives during the war, were 
many yeais ago handed to a gentleman in Boston, with 
the design of writing his memoir, who was fully com* 
petent to the performance, but whose death prevented 
the completion of the task he had assumed. This cor- 
respondence has never been recovered, and is now irre- 
eoverably lost. This correspondence might now be of 
great interest, as his situation of adjutant general gave 
him an opportunity of being acquainted with the secret 
springs of all the movements in the army, and had 
prudence permitted him to have communicated theaoit.as 
in many instances it might, its value must be seen and 
appreciated. 

In the campaign of 1777, he was placed at the bead 
of the first regiment in the New-Hampshire linOi at 
Ticonderoga, under General St. Clair and the Brigade 
commanded by General Poor. In the retreat of the 
army from that fortress to Scuratoga, he partook of all its 
&tigues, deprivations and mortifications. In the first 
action against Burgojrne, fought by detached regiments, 
no general officer being on the field, commenced by 
Dearborn's l\ght infantry and Morgan's rifiemen, Scam- 
mell was closely engaged and wounded. After the 
surrender of Burgoyne, Poor's Brigade to which Scam- 
meU was attached, was ordered down the river to oppose 
Sir Henry Clinton who had captured forts Montgomery 
and Clinton, and was making further depredatiras on 
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Scammell perfbrmed all the duties of his i m po rtaiiC aoB 
lesponsible office to the entire approbation of the coni- 
mander, and cTerjr individual in the army, for no tmb 
eyer held that office, who was tnoro beloved and 
respected. 

After the battle of Monmouth, he was directed by the 
commander-in chief, to place his old General, Lee, under 
arrest The opmion of the army itas divided as to liw 
guilt of Lee on the charges preferred against him, except 
bis disrespect to Washington. He might have beed 
acquitted of the others had not Washington been ood- 
sidered the complainant. This is rendered piobaUe 
from the division in Congress on its approval of As 
sentence of the court martial, only seven states voting 
for approval. It seems at this day strange that so infel- 
ligent a court should have found the facts they did, and 
rendered the judgment of suspension for one year thems^ 
on ; when from the then existing rules and articlei of 
war, he diouldthave been shot. Scammell did exprest the 
(^nnioD, in presence of many of the officers of the amqr', 
that Washington never had so fiiir an opportunity of gafai* 
ing as decisive a victory over the enemy as at Monmondi, 
had Lee done his whole duty. This opinion, no doubt 
correct, had great weight in the army, and prepondoraeled 
heavily against Lee. The main army in the 3^rs ITTt 
and 1780, were in a good measure inactive, and gave 
time for them to consider and muse over their fntttre 
psospects. Scammell in the few letters of his which 
remain and are to be found, addressed to Odonel Fsa- 
body, a meidber of Congraw from New-Hampshins and 
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IfegHiiiMile tmbgtets U> die Slalai, as it woold 
our oflken, ifho have no wiveB, to many, and proceed 
in obedience to the first command. .At preaenty the 
young women dread us as the picture of poverty ; and 
the speculators, to our gpreat mortification, are running 
away with the best of thenii whilst we are the painful 
spectators of the meat being taken out of our mouths, 
and devoured by a parcel of , Give my sincere 

compliments to inquiring friends — ^Mrs. Peabody . in 
particular. 

Your firiend, and humble servant, 
ALEXANDER SCAMMBLL.'' 
Colonel Peabodt." 

[Extract.] 
West Point, September 29thj 1779. 
^ Does Congress mean to make the officers any 
permanent conaderation ? or do they intend to ooax 
them on by doing a little and promising them a great 
deal, till the war is over, and then leave them withoot 
money, (consequently without friends ;) without estates^ 
and many without property or constituticms, the two 
latter of which they have generously sacrificed in 
defence of their country. This is the language of the 
officers almost universally, from all the States. My 
station renders it my duty to make every thing as easy 
and quiet as possible. But I shudder at the consequen- 
ces, as I Am convinced that in the approaching winter, we 
shall loose many of our brave officers, who must resign 
or doom themselves to want and misery by remaining 



tiie teale of nadoiui midor a sdenm appnl to HMven, 
luigaish ID th6 fleld--her veterans fiuntingi faer officen 
at the head of raw troops, obliged to risk their lives and 
tepatation ; with troops counting the moments in pain- 
ful anxiety, when they shall return home and leave m 
with scattered ranks ? If the regiments are not filled 
for the war, our cause must fail, I am bold to pronounce. 
Not a continental officer, I fear, will be left in the field, 
if he must every six months, become a drill serge&nt 
It is too mortifying to risk a six years reputation with 
inexperienced troops. Our good and great general| I 
fear, will nnk under the burthen, though he luis been 
possessed of the extremest fortitude hitherto, whidi has 
enabled him to be equal to every difficulty, and to sur- 
mount what to human eye appeared impossible. But a 
continual dropping will impress a stone, and a bow too 
long strained, loses its elasticity. I have ever cherished 
hopes, but my patience is almost thread-bare. 

*^ We yesterday inclined to this place, and took a new 
position, about two miles from our former one, on tttb 
west side of. the Hackensack. Our army is remarkably 
healthy, but frequently fasting without prayers. I ecfa-^ 
dole with you on the disagreeable news from the soiitti- 
ward, and lament the fiite of so many brave officers ioid 
men. After suffering the extremes of hunger and fitqgiiei 
to be basely deserted by the militia, and pushed on to be 
sacrificed, is truly distressing. Hunger occasioned so 
great desertion, that their numbers were reduced to a 
handful in comparison with their numbers when tfiey 
left Maryland. What demon could induce Oeneial O. 
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^B$od QHorters. Otftier 3, 1780. 
<< Deae Sir, 

«( Treason i treason i treason t black as b-41 1 
That a man so high on the list of &me should be guilty 
as Arnold, must be attributed not only to original sin 
but actual transgressions. Heavens and earth I we were 
all astonishment — each peeping at his next neighbour to 
see if any treason was hanging about him : nay, we even 
descended to a critical examination of ourselves. This 
surprise soon settled down into a fixed detestation and 
abhorrenoe of Arnold, which can receive no addttionr 
His treason has unmasked him the veriest villain of oao* 
tunes past, and set him in true colours. His conduct 
and sufierings at the northward has, in the eyes of the 
army and his country, covered a series of base, groveL" 
ling, dirty, scandalous and rascally peculation and fraud ; 
and the army ajid country, ever indulgent and partial to 
an officer who has sufiered in the common cause, wished 
to cover his fiiults : and we were even afraid to examine 
too closely, for fear of discovering some of his rascality. 
Now, after all these indulgences — ^the partiality of his 
countrymen, the trust and confidence the commander-in- 
chief had reposed in him, the prodigious sums that he 
has pilfered from his country, which has been indulgent 
enough to overlook his mal-practices, — I say, after all 
this, it is impossible to paint him in colours sufficiently 
black. Avarice, cursed avarice, with unbounded ambi- 
lion, void of every principle of honor, honesty, genero- 
sity or gratitude, induced the caitiff to make the first 
overtures to the enemy— as Andre, the British atiyutant- 



ddHiig to tto me* 1 hop> befege tWi yea hf pi fcefl y 
Moof ered yonr health. Yoar friendship and anxiety te 
the good of the •enrice, will perhapa make any inteUi« 
gence from ns by no means disagreeable. Now we have 
got a tolerable supply of provisions, we want men, no 
vecmits have arrived yet, except a few stragglers. The 
enemy are penetrating into the Southern States in sever- 
al parts, ravaging, plundering and destroying every thing 
(heir licentious, unprincipled murderers choose. Lord 
Comwallis, after Morgan's victory, having divested him- 
self of all his baggage, made a most desperate pursuit 
after Mojgan, but was providentially stopped short in his 
pursuit by the sudden rising of a river, occasioned by a 
heavy rain after Morgan hod forded it. Cornwallis then 
changed his route, and pursued Oeneral Oreene, who 
was obliged to retire before him, to the borders of Yir- 
ginia, nearly two hundred miles. The rapidity of the 
pursuit, and retrograde movement of our soutliern armyi 

I believe prevented the militia of that thinly settled 
country, from reinforcing Oeneral Greene seasonably. 
However, by the advices this day received, Lord Com- 
wallis was retiring, and General Greene, in turn, pursuing 
him. A pretty reinforcement is sent from Virginia to Qeo. 
Greene, which, I hope, may arrive in season to enable 
General Greene to act oflensively, unless Corawallis is 
reinforced again. Arnold is speculating upon Tobacco 
and Negroes in Virginia. Another part of the army has 
landed in North Carolina. The Marquis had, by the 
last advices, arrived at the head of the Elk, with the 
light Infantry of our army. The Grenadiers and light 
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ind iddiedy yimttg 1II0D and oflkerii ID iiuuroh in^ a 
of the main armyi oonstanUy prepared for active and 
hazardous service. The Colonel was indulged the- 
liberty of choosing his own officers, rejecting those he 
deemed unfit for his enterprising purpose. This liberty 
he exercised to the annoyance of some colonels, especially 
CM. Jackson of Boston, but Scammell was strenuous 
and always prevailed. This indulgence on the part of 
Washington, was evidence of his desire not only to 
gratify the Colonel, but that his popularity and standing 
in the army was such, that it might be gratified without 
danger or inconvenience. At the head of this corps, 
Scammell marched with the army to the vicinity of 
New- York, where it joined the French army. While 
in this neighborhood the light infantry was constantly 
on the watch and alert to meet the enemy in West- 
chester, but the enemy were too circumspect to indulge 
them in their wishes while the combined army remained 
in the vicinity. On the march of the combined army to 
Yorktown in Virginia, headed, the one by Lincoln, the 
other by Yiominil, Washington and Rochambeau having 
preceded their armies, the corps of light infantry were 
conspicuous. The French army as a whole were in 
better uniform, and perhaps in a more perfect state of 
discipline than the American, but no corps exceeded the 
light infantry, commanded by the long acknowledged, 
first officer of his grade in the army. 

During the siege of Yorktown he was mortally 
wounded and taken. Col. H. Lee of the American 
Legion, who was present gives the following account of 
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post he had lately retired^ fbr (he purpose of taking an 
active part, at the head of a battalion of light troops, in 
the meditated operation." 

Col. Scammell did not die immediately of his woundj 
as might be supposed by the aboye account, but lived 
six days after. 

Dr. Thatcher, the surgeon of his regiment, says he 
was wounded after he surrendered. This fact could 
only be known from Scammell himself, and his surgeon 
might have been permitted to have seen him before his 
death, though he does not state the fact. At the request 
of Qen. Washington, Lord Cknnwallis allowed him to 
be carried to Williamsburg, where he died, and where a 
monument is erected to his memory, 

'' Which oonqnering armiaB firom their toilf retamed. 
Beared to his gloiy, while his fate thoy moum'd.'' 

OoL Scammell in person, was exactly what could be 
wished, for the fatigues, pomp and parade of war, six 
feet and two inches in height, and not too much encum* 
bered with flesh. As an officer, he was intelligent, high* 
Xninded, honorable and brave. With an early and fin- 
ished education, his mind was combining and compre^ 
hensive, decisive, prompt and energetic in action. 

In the social circle he was easy and even playful, and 
no officer could approach Washington so familiarly 
without ofibnce. Of all the gentlemen, who held the 
office of a4jutant general, among whom were those 
excellent officers and high-minded patriots, Pickering 
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Thii Km it still alive, been Collector of the port 
BoetODi member of Congress, and adjutant general 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. These thr 
ladst now passed the meridian of life, have not diminish 
the fame of the noble patriot whose name they qpi 
From the few materials, either written or traditionary 
which reference could be had, this imperfect sketch D 
been drawn. Although &r from being full or satisfi 
tory, it may be the means of preserving some memoi 
of the best of men, and one of the first, if not the ve 
first and most accomplished officer of the revolutic 
Should our country ever again be involved in the e? 
of war, may those evils be diminished by its being co 
ducted by such men as Alexander Scamnlelu 
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tween Newberry, Massachusetts, and Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in the latter State, ten miles from his former 
residence ; where he purchased a large tract of land. A 
principal inducement with Mr. Dearborn and othera,for 
settling at Hampton, was the extensive salt marsh, which 
was extremely^rahiable, as the uplands were not culti- 
vated so as to produce a sufficiency of hay for the su)^ 
port of the cattle. 

Henry, the son of Gk)dfrey, who was a " man gro 
on his father's first arrival at Exeter, inherited the estal 
which descended to his son John. Simon, the son 
John, resided on the same place, had twelve children, the 
youngest of whom was Henry, born at Hampton on the 
23d of February, 1751, and is the subject of this sketch. 

Young Dearborn, after receiving that education v^di 
the best schools in New England afforded, commenced 
and finished his medical education under the instruction 
of Doctor Hall Jackson, of Portsmouth, who was a dis- 
tinguished surgeon in the army of the revolution, and 
justly celebrated as one of the most able physicians New 
England has produced. Dr. Dearborn was settled in the 
practice of physic at Nottingham -square, in New Hamp- 
shire, three years previous to the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, where, with several gentlemen of the 
neighborhood, he employed his leisure hours in military 
exercises ; being convinced that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the liberties of this country must be eith- 
er shamefully surrendered, or boldly defended at the 
point of the sword This band of associates were dfi^r- 
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was imraediAtely paraded and marched from Medibid, 
about four miles, to the scene of the anticipated attack 
When it reached Charlestown Neck, two regiments were 
halted in consequence of a heavy enfilading fire throvn 
across it, of round, bar, and chain-shot, from the Lively 
firigate, and floating batteries anchored in Charles riyer, 
and a floating battery lying in the river Mystic. Major. 
McClory went forward and observed to the commandenfi^ ^ 
if they did not intend to move on, ho wished them la* J 
open and let Stark's regiment pass. The latter was im* 1 
mediately done. 

Captain Dearborn's company being in front, he march- 
ed by the side of Col. Stark, who, moving with a very 
deliberate pace, Dearborn suggested to him the propriety 
of quickening the march of the regiment, that it might 
sooner be relieved from the galling cross-fire of the 
enemy. With a look peculiar to himself, he fixed his 
eyes on Dearborn, and observed with perfect composure, 
^ Dearborn, one fresh man in action is worth ten fiitigued 
ones !" and continued to advance in the same cool and 
collected manner. 

When the regiment arrived at Bunker Hill, the enemy 
were landing on the shore opposite Copp's Hill. At this 
moment the veteran and gallant Stark harangued his 
regiment in a short but animated address ; then directed 
them to give three cheers, and make a rapid movement 
to the rail fence which ran from the left, and in the rear 
of the redoubt toward the Mystic river. 

The redoubt was erected and commanded by the gal- 
«t Colonel Prtscott. The action soon 
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to see whether they were comkig out orer the Neck ; At 
the same time directing me to march my company down 
the road toward Charlestown. We were then at Tuftte 
bouse '-'^ar Ploughed Hill. I immediately made o fsr* 
ward movement to the position he directed me to taki^ 
and halted while he proceeded to the Old Pound, Which 
stood on the site now occupied as a tavern house, not 
ftir from the entrance to the Neck. 

*< After he had satisfied himself that the enemy did 
]|ot intend to leave their strong posts on the heights, he 
was vetuming toward me, and within twelve or fifteen 
lods of where I stood with my company, a random shot, 
from one of the frigates lying near where the centre of 
Oiaigie^i bridge now is, passed directly through his body, 
and put to fiight one of the most heroic souls that ever 
animated man. He leaped two or three feet from the 
ground, pitched forward, and fell dead upon his face. 
I had him carried to Medford, where he was interred, 
with aiil the respect and honors we could exhibit to the 
manes of a great man. He was my bosom fhond ; we 
had grown up together on terms of the greatest intimacy, 
and I loved him as a brpther.'' 

The New Hampshire line retired toward Winter Hill, 
and the others on to Prospect Hill. Strong odvanced 
picquets were posted on the roads leading to Charlestown, 
and the troops, anticipating an attack, rested on their 
arms. 

Few events of moment took place in the army from 
this day till September, and none in which Captain 

larbom took part. In Segtpmbor he volunteered his 
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his life was despaired of for ten days .; without medicmei 
and with scucely Xhe common neeessaiies ^ life. 

His strong constitution at last surmounted the disease, 
and as soon as he was jable to Uavel he proceeded to 
Point Levy in a sleigh, crossed over to Wolfs Cove, 
and made his unexpected appearance at the head of his 
company, a lew da3rs before the assault on 'Auebec. JU 
four o'clock m the morning, ^n itbe iSlat day of Decem- 
ber, 1775, in « severe snow storm, in a climate that vies 
with Norway in tempests and intense cold, the attack 
was commenced. Captain Dearborn was attached to 
the corps under Arnold, who was wounded early in the 
action, and carried from the field. Lieutenant Colonel 
Qreen, the after hero of Mud Island and conqueror of 
Count Donop, succeeded in the command. They 
stormed the first barrier and entered the lower town. 
Montgomery had already bled on immortal ground^ and 
his division having made a precipitate and most shameful 
retreat as soon as the General fell, the corps under Green 
was exposed to a sanguinary but unavailing contest. 

From the windows of houses, which being constructed 
of stone, each was a castle, and from the tops .of the par- 
i^)ets a destructive fire was poured upon the assailMits^ 
which threatened inevitable destruction to every one 
who should appear in the streets. The American troops 
maintained this desperate contest until at last jthey w«ce 
reduced to the necessity of surrendering in small parties. 
The whole -corps led on by Arnold, were killed or made 
prisoners oi war. The oflteeis were put in rigid con* 
finement, and every day were tauntingly icdd that in Ae 
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the Hudsoti, where considerable reinforcements were 
met, and Gen. Gates assanied the command of the North- 
em army. 

St. Glair, in this disastrous retreat, sent forward Higor 
Dearborn to Gen. Schuyler, for the purpose of facilitating 
his retreat with the least possible loss, aiyl to eflbct a 
junction with Schuyler in the best possible manner. 
Soon after the capture of the British detachment under 
Col. Baum, at Bennington, by Gen. Stark, the second in 
conmiand at Bunker Hill, and who met the weight of the 
battle at Trenton ; and the retreat of Gen. St. Ledger 
from Foit Stanwix ; Gen. Gates advanced to meet the 
enemy, who was encamped near Saratoga. 

When the army arrived at Stillwater, a corps of light 
infantry was formed, by detachments from the line, con- 
sisting of five full companies, and the command g^ven 
to Major Dearborn ; and in the opinion of the army, and 
the Adjutant General in particular, " a more vigilant and 
determined soldier never wore a sword.** Dearborn had 
orders to act in concert with Col. Morgan's regiment of 
riflemen, which had joined the army a few days before. 
A strong position was selected, called Bemis' Height, and 
immediately occupied by the American army. 

The riflemen, and Dearborn's corps of light infantry 
encamped in advance of the left of the main line. The 
British army had advanced from Saratoga, and encamped 
on the bank of the river, within three miles of Gen. 
Gates' position. 

On the morning of the 19th of September, the advan- 
ced piquets announced that the right wing of the British 
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ted to join the British forces then ascending the Hudson 
river ; at about one o'clock in the afternoon, advanced 
in force with a fine train of artillery, and after driving 
in the American picquets, appeared in full view on the 
left of Creneral Gates' linoi in open ground. Morgan 
and Dearborn were ordered by General Arnold in 
person, to advance, and hold the enemy in check. They 
advanced rapidly, and in a few minutes were engaged 
with the enemy, but soon after received orders to move 
in such a direction as to meet and oppose any body of 
the enemy that might be advancing to occupy an -emi- 
nence which would give him the command of the left 
wing of the American army. In this movement a bodjf 
of the British light infantry, about five hundred strong, 
under the command of Lord Bellcaras, was met, and 
instantly broke and dispersed by one fire and a gallant 
charge of the infantry. In the language of the Ameri- 
can adjutant general, Dearborn, at the moment when 
the enemy's light infantry were attempting to change 
front, pressed forward with ardor and delivered a close 
fire ; leaped a fence, shouted, and gallantly forced them 
to retire in disorder. Earl Bellcaras re-formed behind a 
fence, but being now attacked by Dearborn, MorgaUi and 
the brigade of Poor, the whole British line, commanded 
by Burgoyne in person, gave way and retired to hii 
camp. The riflemen and light infantry continued their 
pursuit until they arrived in the rear of the enenay^i 
right wing. 

Morgan's troops now passed through the skirts of a 
wood, which brought him in the rear of the enemy's left 
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dark. On the assault on the Gennan oamp, AmoUi 
who leaped his horse over the ramparts, lecehrod li 
severe wound in his leg, and his horse beijog killed s| 
the same moment, fell on him. ' ' 

While Colonel Dearbom, who ran to him jui soott as 
he fell, was assistinghim from under his horse, beaskei 
the General if he was badly wounded ; be replied with 
great warmth, " Yes ; in the same leg which 
wounded at Quebec ; I can never go into action 
being sshot ; I wish the ball had gone thnmgh my heirt/* 

After taking care of the wounded, artillery- w a g oinS i 
horses, tents, and baggage, the prisoners were sent to 
the American head-quarters, and the troops that had 
assaulted and carried the post, being relieved by otfaeii^ 
at about twelve o'clock at night, marched into eaa^ 
very much fatigued. 

Early next morning. Dearborn*^ corps, with abottt 
4)ne thousand infantry, advanced over the field of batd^ 
into the rear of the enemy's main position, to prevent any 
attempt of Burgoyne's to retreat into Canada ; but as ke 
did not move, this detachment returned to camp at daric 
The next morning, it being ascertained that the enemy 
were retreating, Dearborn was ordered to advance with 
his corps and a part of Morgan's regiment, and take 
possession of the British camp, with the siok aiAd 
wounded, that had been left to the care of Genend % 
Gates. 

The whole of the American army was soon aftsr 
ordered to march ; but an unusually heavy rain prrrentt- 
ed this movement, and compelled General Baigoyno*tB 
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order of Poori and butted with him the ensuing winter 
Jit White Marsh ; and it is believed, fought with him at 
Monmouth the next summer. The State of New York 
had no General officer in the field in the actions against 
Burgoyne's army. General Schuyler had been with- 
drawn from the command of the northern army, afiaf 
the success of Stark at Bennington, and the relief of Fort 
Stanwix by Arnold, under his auspicies, through the iU 
jfounded prejudices of a part of New York and a greater 
part of New England, though in every respect a superior 
man and abler officer than Gates. 

Generals George and James Clinton were below ot^ 
the Hudson, in command of Forts Montgomery and 
Clinton, which they would have been 'able to hava 
defended successfully and triumphantly against Sir 
Henry Clinton, had they not been controlled and thwart- 
ed by an incompetent General placed over them by 
Congress. The origin of the prejudice against Schuyler 
and St. Clair, was the abandonment by the latter 
General of Ticonderoga and Mount Independence^ 
within the limits of Schuyler's coBcmiand. The ridicu- 
lous story that both these Generals were traitors, at the 
time gained credit. '' They were paid for their treason 
by the enemy's silver bcMSf shot from Burgo3rne's guna 
into our camp, which were collected by St. Clair and 
divided between him and Schuyler." These officers at 
that time and ever after, in the opinion of DearborUi 
were honest patriots and able generals. AAer being., 
suspended from command for more than a year, with 
odium upon them, they were brought befiure .m 
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off and formed on the end of a morass. The Ameiv 
cans wheeled to the right, received their second fire with 
shouldered arms, marched up within eight rods, dwwieJ, 
and gave a full fire, and charged bayonet. The Britisfa, 
having sustained considerable loss, fled with precipitatkm 
across the morass, where they were protected by Ae 
main body of the enemy. Col. Dearborn was lYnsa dis- 
patched to the Commander-in-Chief, to ask what further 
service was required : when he approached, Washington 
inquired, with evident pleasure at their gallant conduct 
*^ What troops are those V *' Full-blooded Yankees from 
New Hampshire, sir," replied Dearborn. Washington 
expressed his approbation in explicit terms, and directed 
that they should &11 back and refresh themselves, as the 
heat was oppressive and the troops much fatigued. In 
the general orders of the next day, Washington bestowed 
the highest commendation on the brilliant exploit of the 
regiment. Colonels Wigglesworth and Broekes of the 
Massachusetts line, the latter of whom that day acted 
as Adjutant General to Lee's division, have often, in 
expressing their opinion of the conduct of this regiment, 
declared that their gallant and firm conduct was the 
salvation of the army, for at the moment every thing was 
retreat or confusion. 

In the campaign of 1779, Colonel Dearborn accom- 
panied General Sullivan's expedition against the Indians 
in the interior of New York, and had an active share in 
the action of the 29th of August, with the united forties 
of Tories and Indians, at Newtown. In 1780, he was 
'^'Ui the main army in I(ew }ei«eY. ^LViVft^^feu ^hftNew 
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vwjTi and beloved tat (be amiable qualities of bii b 
Bat it ifl a sufficient eulogy to say, that be er 
ed the confidence and esteem of Washington. 
New Hampshire line mourned his death as of a fa 
and must have been gratified by the respect showi 
memory. General Poor and Colonel Dearborn mt! 
sisters. 

In 1781, ho was appointed deputy quarter^mi 
genemi, with the rank of colonel, and served with IS 
iogton's army in that capacity in Virginia. He wi 
the siege of Yorktown by the combined armies of j 
riea and France, and the capture of Lord Conwallii 
his army« At this siege, Cotonel Scammel being I 
in leconnoitering the enemy's position at the head c 
light troops, Colonel Dearborn succeeded to the 
mand of the first New Hampshire regiment. 

In 1782, the New Hampshire line having been rod 
to two regiments, were commanded by Colonels 0< 
Beid and Henry Dearborn. The former was stati 
on die Mohawk, and the latter at Saratoga. In No 
ber, Dearborn joined the main army at Newburgh 
remained with it till the i)eace of 1783. 

Having mentioned the names of O'^orge Reid 
Henry Dearborn together, it may be noticed that 
were bom in the some county in New Hampshire, 
both captains in Stark's raiment at Breed's Hill| 
were the only two of thirteen captains in the regf 
that day, who continued in the army to the close o 
wari and promoted to the rank of colonel. 
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We hare seen Colonel Dearborn in more that 
years of war, in sickness and in health, in imprisoi 
in victory and defeat, from Bunker's Hill to the snr 
of Cornwallis, the same ardent patriot and detei 
soldier. In camp, vigilant, circumspect and intell 
in action determined, and always pressing into cl 
tion with the bayonet, as at Saratoga and at Mom 
In camp or action, always receiving the approba 
his commanderSi whether Sullivan, Gates, or We 
ton. 

All comparisons may be considered in some m 
inviduous, jret justice requires, and truth warrai 
assertion, that of all the officers of the gallan 
Hampshire line in the revolutionary war, after the 
of General Poor and Colonel Bcammel, Dearbori 
first The writer is fully aware that Stark, Cill 
Reid, were all officers of great merit, but be feeli 
pelled to make the foregoing declaration in favor < 
Dearborn. 

In June, 1784, he removed from New Hampsi 
the Kennebec river, in Maine. Before his remoi 
fortunately exchanged some uncultivated land wi 
trustees of Philips's Exeter Academy for cash, a c 
dity at that time rarely to be had. Whether the t 
were losers or gainers by the exchange, is not ki 
bnt Col. Dearborn always considered it a fortun 
carrence, and in the light of a favor to him. 

In 1787, he was elected by the field-officers of i 
regiments a brigadier-general of the militia, am 
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In 1801, the administration of the Government passed 
from the federal to the democratic party after a long and 
bitter contest, when General Dearborn was called by 
President Jefferson to preside oyer the War Department 
The federal party not only opposed Mr. Jefferson for the 
political course he had taken against the administration 
of Washington, but for the personal attacks he had made 
on that great and good man, and all the persons he had 
confided in during his administration — John Adams, 
John Jay, Timothy Pickering and Alexander Hamiltoni 
all his cotemporaries. If these great and honest patriots 
were mistaken in any of their measures, they did not de- 
serve the personal animadversions of Mr. Jefferson ; bol 
Mr. Jefferson, in part to make amends for these erron^ 
called into his cabinet the first men of his party for tal- 
ents and integrity, such as Madison, Galatin, and Dear- 
bom. There was no defalcations among the public 
officers during the eight years of bis administering the 
government. 

When General Dearborn was about to resign, the War 
Department was examined by James Hillhouse and Ti- 
mothy Pickering, and every thing found correct ; and so 
they reported, although his political opponents. His in- 
tegrity in the cabinet was as unimpeached as his courage 
and capacity had been conspicuous in the field. On re' 
signing the War Department he was appointed Collector 
of the Port of Boston and Charlestown , the successor of 
General Lincoln, who had held the office under Wash- 
ington, Adams and Jefferson ; in which office he remained 

itil the nation, deeply wounded and dishonored by re- 



argM a ▼igorons preparation for events. Accept my 
best respects and most friendly wishes. 

"JAMES MADISON* 

On the receipt of this communication, Gteneral Dear- 
bom, believing that the accumulated injuries which his 
country had received from Great Britain, and which still 
remained unredressed, required an appeal to the GoA of 
battles, informed the president that his life had ever been 
devoted to the service of his country, and he felt himself 
bound to obey her commands whenever his services were 
required. 

Early in February, he received a letter from the Pre- 
sident, dated January 28, in which he observes : " I have 
just received from the senate their concurrence (23 to 9) 
in your nomination as a major-general. I give you the 
earliest notice, that, without waiting for a formal com- 
munication, you may hasten your setting out for Waab- 
mgton. In order to afford, the public the benefit of your 
councils here, it is very important that you be here widi- 
out a moment's delay. In the hope of seeing you very 
speedily, and with every wish for your happiness, I ten- 
der assurances of my esteem and friendship." The next 
day after the receipt of the foregoing communication — 
ever prompt to obey the commands of his country — he 
left Boston for the city of Washington, where he remain- 
ed until the last of April, assisting in making those ar- 
rangements which were deemed necessary on the antici- 
pated event of a declaration of war. 
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movements in ISIS, with the regular army, piesenred 
Sackett's Harbor, when abandoned by the militia, and 
secured the fleet, then frozen up at that port, from a coup 
templated attack of the enemy. Previous to the Gene- 
ral's departure from Albany, in February, 1813, he had 
ordered Generals Lewis and Boyd to the Niagara fron- 
tier, directing the former to prepare boats and scowb^ 
erect batteries, and make every necessary arrangement 
for an attack on Fort George. 

Afier giving these orders, he repaired to Utica and 
Whitestown, made there arrangements for the transpor- 
tation of troops down the Oswego to Sackett's Harbor, 
agreeably to a plan of operations which had been sub- 
mitted to the secretary of war, and which was lefl to the 
general to carry into effect. The projected plan was to 
capture Little York, which would give Commodon \ 
Chauncey the command of the lake, render.it impossible 
for the enemy to furnish their troops and Indians with 
stores, and cut off all communication between Kingston 
and Maiden. 

The plan was disclosed at the Harbor only to Com- 
modore Chauncey and General Pike. General Lewis, 
then at Niagara, was advised of tlie movement, and or- 
dered to be in readiness for an immediate attack on Fori 
George. After the capture of York, the troops were to 
be transported to Niagara, and make an instant attack on 
Fort George. This being effected, the army was to have 
been transported back to Sackett's Harbor ; from whenoei 
with additional troops collecting by previous orders, they 
~we to nutke ap attack on Kingston in its rear ; white 
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OB tluir 1)ed8 m the fort, nor the battering cannon UMiant- 
ed, nor the boats to make the descent provided ; and Ge- 
neral Winder with his brigade was at Black Rock, moie 
than thirty miles distant from the mouth of the Niagara, 
where the descent on the Canadian shore was to be 
made. 

Oen. Dearborn, who had long known Geo. Lewis, 
was personally attached to him^ and therefore unwilling 
in the present instance to expose his want of activity to 
die government, by assigning his gross negligence of 
prescribed duties and of the positive instructions which 
had been given, as the cause of the postponement erf* the 
intended attack; but, a few days after, fearful it was 
possible improper advantage might be taken, to his pie- 
jndice, of this magnanimous forbearance, in the event of 
disasters, (which ultimately was done) he apprized the 
secretary of war of all the circumstances which had oc- 
casioned the unlooked for delay in the movement of the 
army. 

The general, thus circumstanced, knowing the enemy 
would be reinforced before the boats to be built would be 
in readiness to pass over the army, desired Commodoie 
Chauncey to return to Sackett's Harbor, and in the in- 
terim bring up General Chandler's brigade. During 
this period, five batteries were erected above Fort Nii^ 
gara, and the boats which had been commenced wen 
ordered to be finished with all expedition, and brought 
round to Four Mile Creek ; the last was effected, on the 
liver^ under fire of the enemy's batteries, without any 
■k Immediately ou the lelvxm oC ihe fleet with Gen. 
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the Niagara, he should be able to get the new ahiff oat 
by the tenth of June, and that, in the mean time, the 
British would not dare to come out on the lake. Thej 
did appear, however, in a few days after the Commo- 
dore's departure, and thereby prevented the operatioiif 
against the enemy which were eontemplated. The 
roads were such, that it was impossible to transport pio- 
visions and supplies for the army by land; while it 
would have been madness to attempt it in batteafix by 
water, while the British fleet was on the lake* Thw 
situated. Gen. Dearborn determined to await the return 
of the Commodore, repair to Fort George, and be in ^ 
readiness to move as soon as the fleet arrived. An 
express arrived from Commodore Chauncey, advising he k 
could not move before the 30th of June. 

At this peiiod, Gen. Dearborn's health was reduced lo 
low as to compel him to relinquish the immediate com- 
mand of the army, and the command, pro teni^ devolved 
on Gen. Boyd. A few days after, information was re- 
ceived that a party of British, Indians and militia, had 
established a post sixteen miles from Fort George, fiom 
whence were sent plundering parties in every directioD, 
to harass and plunder those inhabitants who were friendly 
to the United States ; and where a depot of provisioiis 
had been collected. It was of importance that this post 
should be broken up; and to put it beyond adoobli 
that a plan to efiect it should succeed, a select corps WM 
formed of five hundred picked infantry, and a detach- 
ment of mounted volunteers, selected because they were 
/ic^uaiiited with the country ; also a detachment of ligb 
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oidered Colond Christie, with a detachment of thfee or 
four hundred, to march ; who, upon his arrival at Queens- 
town, sent back an express that information was obtained, 
that at one o'clock Ck>l. Boerstler surrendered This 
report was considered impossible by all. The Genonil 
rmewed the order to push on. A short period after, a 
second express arrived from Ck>l« Christie, stating that 
he had further positive information, that Boerstler had 
surrendered; when the reinforcing detachment was' 
ordered to return. 

General Dearborn was censured for this aflkiri in 
anonymous letters published in the National InteUiganeer 
fiibricated at Washington, or by some of the oorpt iPet- 
pimungB in the army. The unvarnished fact is, dial 
Gen. Boyd ordered five hundred and sixty sdected man 
to destroy a post, garrisoned, as he was informed, not fay 
more than one hundred and eighty British, Indians and 
militia. It was for this public ostensible reason Geo. 
Dearborn was censured. The secret reason was known 
to the then Secretary of War, General John Armstrong. 

The troops felt themselved disgraced by the surrender 
of Boerstler, while a gloom pervaded the army, which 
Gren. Dearborn found necessary to dissipate; and his 
health improving, he the next morning resumed the 
command of the army. He was astonished to find that 
such was the panic occasioned by this affair, that every 
exertion was requisite to restore tranquility and firmnen 
among the troops. A sentiment had gone abroad that 
the army must recross the Niagara, and abandcm the 
Qanadian shore. 
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14ih of Jnly, the ortnmdinary and unmpoeled otdtf to 
retire from oonunaod, was roceired from the Seeratafjr 
of War. 

While Gen. Dearborn was coniiDed to his quartan al 
Fort George, by severe indisposition, which aiado it 
necessary for him to relinquish the command of the amy 
for a few days, General Lewis made a communksatioa 
to the Secretary of War relative to the expedition to 
Stony Creek, in which ho indelicately alluded to Oen- 
cral Dearborn, and observed that| ^ As unmld never is 
fiifaraervice again*^ Gen. Dearborn wrote Gen. Lewis 
the following letter, as soon os he noticed bis in the 
National Intelligencer* 

"" Niagara^ July 7th^ 1813. 

Dear Sib, — 

NotwitlMtanding your gloomy predictions^ in your 
oflScial report to the Secretary of War ; whether, ^ Fit 
or ' Not,' it is more than ten days since I reassumsd 
the command of the army, and the Olh military district 
of course. Your delicate description of my state of 
health was peculiarly calculated for soothing the minds 
of my children and friends, who had been previously 
informed of my indisposition. 

Your tnoiivee must be best known to yourself, but 
from your general deportment as a gentleman of sensibil- 
ity and politeness, I conid not have believed you capable 
of so far deviating from your usual character. In your 
account of the affair at Stoney Creek, the decided and 
iPtitive condemnation of a general officeri whose sitna- 
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was to be made use of privately^ by being shown thtf 
President to injure Gen. Dearborn ; for if he believed' 
Gen. Dearborn would never ^ beJUfor service again/' 
why did he urge him to reaseume the command of the* 
army, within five or six dajrs after the date of the letter- 
to Armstrong ; for the order to remove Gten* Deaiixiro 
was dated but a few days after Lewis's communicfttioo 
was published in the Intelligencer ; notwithstanding the 
Secretary had prevumslt/ received a letter from General 
Pearborn, informing him of the rapid recovery ef hie 
health, and that he had reassumed the command of 
the army, which letter, it is presumed he did not show 
the President, but ordered his immediate removal| which 
was with difficulty effected, as will appear from the fol* 
lowing sketch of a conversation, which took place be- 
tween Gen. Wilkinson and Armstrong on the subject 
'' John Armstrong, Elsq., Secretary of War, told General 
Wilkinson on the 1st or 3d of August, 1813, that it was 
with difficulty he coi^ld prevail on the President, calling 
him the " little man,^ to agree to the recall of General 
Dearborn from command, and informed Wilkinson at- 
the same tiipe, that disobedience of orders was one of 
the causes of Gen. Dearborn's recall from command. 
He gave the same reason to Dr. Ball for Gen. Dearborn^ 
recall ; and in a series of documents respecting the cam- ■ 
paign, which were submitted to General Wilkinson by 
Armstrong, the fact of Gen. Dearborn's disobedience of 
orders, was endeavored to be sustained by the circum- 
stance of his attack on York, instead of Kingston, as 
ha was ordered. The assertion as to the disobedience 
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I shall repose in the soldieriy cmalities of die otboem. 
and meHi will be a source of the most pleasing antici- 
pations of their futurtf^lory. Were I permitted to coor 
suit my own feeliugs, no consideration would induce im, 
to leave the army at this important crisis ; but the duig^ 
of a soldier is to obey the orders of his superiors. 

fl. DEARBORN, 
Moj. Gen. Com, Military District No. 9," 

About twelve o'clock on the day the foregoing order 
was promulgated, the following address, signed by all 
the field and staff officers of the army, stationed at Foit 
George, was presented to General Dearborn^ 

Fort George, My 15, 1813. 
To Major General Dearborn, commanding, *c. *c. 
Sir,— 

We, the undersigned, general and field officers of 
the army, who have served under your orders the present 
campaign, having heard with regret, that it is your in- 
tention to retire from your present command, beg leave 
respectfully to address you upon the subject. We are 
far from presuming, sir, to interfere with arrangements 
made by authority when announced, but humbly con* 
ceive the present circumstances of this army are such as 
will, when taken into serious consideration, convince yon 
that your longer continuance with us is of the first im- 
portance, at this moment, if not absolutely indispensable 
tQ the good of the service. We are now in a hostile 
country, and in the immediate neighborhood of a pow* 
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dntios in any event ; but as aoldiera and lofen of our 
country, we wish to perform our duties under the most 
favorable nuftpices; therefore we do most earnestly 
entreat you to postpone the resolution we understand yea 
have taken, and to continue in the exercise of that com- 
mand, which you have already holdcn with honor to yoa^ 
self and country, and with what is of less consequenos, 
the approbation of those who now address you. I( 
however, contmry to our ardent wishes, and contrary K) 
what appear the exigencies of this army, you should 
feel yourself bound from any couse whatever, to with- 
draw from the frontier, in such event, we have to beg 
that you will please to bear with you, whithersoever 3roa 
may go, the recollection of our great veneration for your 
revolutionary services; our re?ipect for your political 
constancy and virtue; and the high sense ^*' ** sianf- 
mously entertain of the bencfiti your country has al- 
ready received at your hands, since tho commencement 
of tho present war. With these sentiments, and the belt 
wishes for the speedy and perfect restoration of your 
health, wo have the honor to be, with tho highest grati- 
tude and respect, your most obedient servants, 

A. KUSTIH, Mnior li^rl't firtillory 
T. A. roSEY, MajorSUi inf. 
J. 11. IirYTCir, MiMorl3rhjnf. 



T, P. BOYD, nrigwliw (U-.nmih 
M. VOnrVsH, Col. lirht nrtilkity. 
JAMKH nrniNS. Col.Sd m^. dras. 
H. JIFIAOY, Col.32<J iofwitry. 
C. IMOAUCK, Col. Ifith Infantry. 
JAMfC.S MfLLKR, Col. mhinr 
W. SCOTT, C«»l. and A(Jj't (ion. 
K. BKKnK. AmiBtnri;. Arli'tOon. 
H. v. MILTON, UniL Col. Kthinf. 
h CimYHTIK. Col. 2'ia inGmlry. 
I. V. P JIKSTON LtCol I2th infcom. 



J. P. MITCHELL, Lt Oil 9rrl artU A. M. MALCUMB, Ma\ix 13Cli inf. 
/. L. Smrn, Lu Col. 24th inf. 



N. PINKEY, Major rnh roc't. 
R. LIJCAN, Major 23(1 infV 
I. WOODKORf). Mi^). 2d m*?. Am. 
J. JOf INHON, Major2ii>t iof. 
W. CIJMMTNO, Mfyor 8th inf. 
I. K. WOOL, Majnr infHtitry. 
W. MORGAN, Miuor ]2Ui inf. 
R. F0R8YTH, Miqnr rifle m^'t. 
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Oeneral Dearborn having determined to leave Fort 
George at three o'clock, all the officers waited on him at 
two, and, each shaking him by the hand, took an affec- 
tionavC leave ; then accompanied him to the banks of 
the Niagara, whence he embarked to cross the river. 
The military band placed in Brock's Bastion paid q^ 
propriate honors to their departing General, and a salute 
was fired from the ramparts of the fort. A troop of 
horse received him on the opposite shore, and escorted 
him to Lewistown. As soon as he reached Utica, he 
sent the following letter to the President of the United 
States : 

'< Uticaj My 24, 1813. 
To THB President of the United States : 

Sir — From the unequivocal and positive order re* 
ceived from the Secretary of War, (a copy of which I 
take the liberty of enclosing,) I had no option, but im- 
plicit obedience ; and I retired within twenty-four hours 
after the receipt of that order. My health had so much 
improved as to enable me to resume the command of the 
troops on the 16th of June, of which I had informed the 
Secretary of War, By a letter from the War Depart- 
ment, of the 27th of May, I am informed that Megor 
Oeneral Hampton would set out on the next day for this 
army. I anxiously expected his arrival by the 18th or 
20th June ; but, by a letter dated the 30th of June, the 
Secretary of War gave me \h& first notice of the forma- 
tion of an army in Yermont, and of the destination of 
Generals Hampton and Parker to that army. 
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casioD, but it was made imposrible by a aereie iUneM^ 
from which I am now barely enoagh reeorerad for t 
journey to the mountains, prescribed by my physiciaiii ai 
indispenaable. It would have been entirely agreeaUe to 
me if, ae 1 took for granted waa the caaep you had aie- 
cutcd your original intention, of providing far y«mr 
Uealth by exchanging the aicklineea of Niagara for aome 
eligible spot ; and I sincerely lament erery pain to whiob 
you have been subsequently exposed, firom whatever 
circumstance it has proceeded. 

How far the investigation yoa lefor to would be legn- 
lar, lam not prepared to say. You have seen the nxrtisB 
in the House of Representatives, comprehmding wmA 
an object, and the proq)ect held oat of resammg the 
subject at another session. I am persuaded thalymi 
will not lose in any respect by the effect of time and 
truth. Accept my respects and best wishes. 

JAMES MADISON. 

Major Obnbral Dbarsobm.^ 

General Dearborn was not ignorant who his best per- 
gOTuU friends, mentioned in the above letter, were ; andi 
after a constant effort of more than a year, the Secretary 
of War and similar friends had been able to succeed in 
the recall of General Dearborn ; and we shall see that 
he succeeded more fully in effecting his object against 
General Harrison, whose resignation took place soen 
after, in consequence of the repeated insults he received 
from the War Department. To the above letter of the 
President's, General Dearborn 
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la the order I complain of, it being explicitly expressed 
that it came directly from the President of the United 
States, will, I hope, be admitted as an. apology for my 
having addressed my observations directly to yourself. I 
shall rely with the fullest confidence, sir, on your justiqe 
fi>r such fair and honorable proceedings as my situatio^ 
demands. That your health may be speedily re^estaU 
lishod is, sir, the sincere prayer of your most obediept 
and humble servant, 

H. DEABBOBN.'' 

Notwithstanding General Dearborn had requested not 
to bo ordered on duty until his military conduct hod 
been investigated by a competent tribunal, a different 
course was pursued by the President. 

Ill tlic later part of August, Col. G. G. Conner, one of 
General Dearborn's aids, requested that he might be per- 
mitted to join his regiment on the frontiers, where he 
could bo actively employed. On his arrival at Sackett's 
Harbor, ho waited on General Armstrong, and stated the 
object or his return to the army. General Armstrong 
informed him ho had just received the directions of the 
President to order General Dearborn to assume the com- 
maud of District No. 3, as it was expected the British 
contemplated an attack on New- York, and advised him 
to return immediately to General Dearborn. In a few 
days after, the following order was received by General 
Dearborn : 
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be for ever precluded from having ao opportunity to 
defend himself before a military tribuual| which he 
sanguinely anticipated ; and for which, on his arrival at 
New- York, he reiterated his request 

AAer the disgraceful close of the campaign of 1813| 
conducted by Armstrong, Wilkinson, and Hampton, ho 
had an interview with Gen. Armstrong at New York, 
as he passed through the city from the frontier to Wash- 
ington, and urged that a court should be inunediatdy 
organized, as during the winter a suflScient number of 
General officers could be spared from their command for 
that service. Gen. Armstrong endeavored to dissuade 
him from such a measure, and assured him thai no 
blame was attached to him, and that his whole condad 
met the approbation of the Government ; that a court 
was not in the least necessary, for there were no charges 
to be preferred against him. General Dearborn obser- 
ved, whatever might be the sentiments of the national 
Executive, it was notorious his reputation suflered in 
public estimation, as the correspondence on the subject 
could not be laid before the public in a manner which 
corresponded with his feelings as an officer, nor was the 
favorable opinion entertained by the Government known 
to the world ; and there was no way of doing him ample 
justice, but by the promulgation of the decision of a 
competent court, which would be as notorious as the 
fact of his unprecedented removal. It was an act of 
justice due to him, and he owed it to himself, childreUi 
friends, and the people of the United States, to demand 

a right a Court of \ivc{i\\r^> wA ^Vi\rfcL \v^ should 

Br cease to urge. 
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commandy thai strong impressions had been made on 
the mind of the President, to my prejudice, p iev i oqi 
to his giving explicit directions for that measnrei si 
expressed in the order for my removal. 

<<^is therefore •evidently necessary, that a fair and 
impartial investigation should be had ; not only as an 
act of common justice due to myself, but for aflbrding 
such information and satisfaction to the public, as oaght 
not to be withheld. I therefore, do most earaeillj 
request^ that a Court of Inquiry be ordered for tfae 
investigation of my conduct generally, while commaiid- 
ing the 9th Military District ; and particularly ia rdalMNi 
to such parts thereof, as the President of the Unilal 
States may have deemed improper ; and I must take lbs 
liberty of requesting that I may not be ordered on any 
command until I have been indulged with such an 
investigation." 

I have the honor to be &c., 
H. DEARBORN. 

Hon. John Armstrong, Secretary of War. 

The next spring, finding his demand was still waived, 
he wrote to the Secretary of State, and desired him to 
lay the subject before the President, who returned the 
following answer. 

Wtishington^ Jiiite 16, 1814. 
Dear Sir, 

"I ought to have answered your letter aoonei^. 
especially as it related to a subject which I find deeply 
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opened to others, who, whatever may have been their 
merits, have not placed you in an unfavorable light 
before our country. What you did, gained you credit. 
Had jou been continued on the frontiers exposed to the 
changes of the seasons, and extraordinary fatigues of the 
campaign, and sunk under them by ill health, reproach 
and censure might have fallen heavily on you, as well 
as the Government. 

" I am, however, far from dissuading you from taking 
any course, which, on great consideration, you may find 
essential to your honor or happiness, I only wish, that it 
may not be done under improper impression, and that in 
taking that which you seem to contemplate, it may be 
done at a suitable time. In pursuing any object which 
you may have in view, I beg you to command my 
services without reserve. Be assured it will give me 
sincere pleasure to be useful to you. Always recollect- 
ing as Mrs. Monroe and I do, with deep interest, our 
meeting with your lady in London, and the very 
friendly intercourse which passed between us and our 
families, at a time the most interesting to our ccnmtxj 
and ourselves, we beg you to assure her of our constant 
affection and regards. With great respect and esteem, 
believe me, my dear sir," 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES MONROR 

Major Genekal Dearborn. 

After Mr. Monroe was appointed Secretary of War, 
he wrote him again, on the subject of a Court of Inqubj 
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others of glory, but you will find an indemnity for it in 
tho advantages derived from it to your country. I re- 
quested General Swift to consult you and the other 
members of the board on the extent and manner of the 
reduction to a peace establishment, that I might avail 
myself of your reflections without compromitting either 
of you. The passion is strong for extensive reduction. 
I hope it may be confined within proper limits. Perhaps 
you might be disposed to make a visit here. I should 
be happy to see you. With great respect and esteem/' 

I am sincerely yours, 
JAMES MONROE. 

Notwithstanding the unceasing efforts of Gieneral 
Dearborn to obtain a hearing before a Court of Inquiry, 
that request was denied^ and justice withheld from him ; 
but if any doubts should have existed as to the estima- 
tion in which General Dearborn was held by the 
President, the following letter removes them: 

Washington,, March Ath^ 1815^ 
Dear Sir, 

'' Being desirous for obtaining for the Departoient 
of War services which I thought you could render with 
peculiar advantage, and hoping that, for a time at least, 
you might consent to step into that Department, I took 
the liberty, without a previous communication, for which 
there was no time, to nominate you as successor to Mr. 
Monroe, who was callexi back to the Department of 
State. I had not a doubt, from all the calculations I 
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the wfaols trfjctimy which had done so madi ingorjr 
to a tutiafoU sealoosy and deserving officer. They wen 
aiToniahfd, and said* if thia development had preceded 
Ihe neodnation, it would haw been instantly cooAniisd. 

It is to that emwerModm thai the President allndea in 
Ihe last clause of the forgoing letter, and a bant of 
indignation iidiich assailed his ears from some of the 
.friends of Oeneral Dearborn, who were acquainted with 
the factS) and openly declare their sentiments as to the 
wnmgs done to a soldier who had grown gray in Aie 
service of his country — to a hero of the Revolution — 
who, when injured was denied the rights of an oflker, 
and coldly neglected for " time and truths to obliteiale 
a stain imposed by executive injustice. 

Those bM personal friends^ mentioned in the letter 
of the President of the 8th of August, were made to 
believe it was mors for their interest to destroy the 
reputation of Cleneral Dearborn, than vindicate him 
when aspersed They were such friends as for the time 
wear the mask of sincerity, but can throw it off when 
such an act of baseness will have a tendancy to better 
their situation. They acted their part in such a manner 
as to deceive the President, and hoped to elude the 
suspicions of (General Dearborn ; but he knew them 
well, and the reasons which induced them to wrong 
him. 

The tide of war had been changed by the capture rf 

York and Fort George. Previously the arms of the 

United States had been disgraced, and. accumulated 

dmeten marked the events of the preceding eanqpaigns. 
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boTBi in As riiape of ^ ntntcti of letten >9'MM rupee- 
tabte ejfieere ef the carmyP Those **reepeetaUe efi-^ 
eer^ were early known to Oeneral Dearborn, bnt andi 
was bis confidence in the President, and the ofltoers 
generally of the army, who duly appreciated his talents, 
and worth, and consciousness of his devotion to the best 
interests of his country, that he smiled at the indications 
of the impending storm which was lowering in the 
horixcm for his destruction. Stimulated by the ambition 
of a Cnsar, the Rubicon of honor was, for the secend 
time, passed, and with the sanguine anticipations of a 
Richard, the author of the Newburgh Letters, the future 
kero of the norths hurried to pitch his tent in Besworth 
fields. Those friends of General Dearborn, who were 
so solicitous for his disgrace, had golden hopes from 
this event. But the disastrous and disgraceful move- 
ments of the army, under the guidance of the Secretary 
of War, caused those hopes to wither, and the triumphal 
entry of the British into the city of Washington blasted 
them for ever. The descent of the St. Lawrence and 
the Bladensburgh retreat damned Armstrongs and 
Oeneral Dearborn's ^^hest personal friends^^ lost their 
anticipated reward^ for assisting to blast his reputation. 
At the close of the war, honorable to the American 
arms and character, Oeneral Dearborn was called on by 
the government for his aid and advice in the reduction 
of the army to the peace establishment, and the retention 
of the most suitable and competent officers to be con- 
tinued in command. That this delicate operation when 
^a^jr good officers must be dismissed, was peiforme4 
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port of Boston, Commander-in-chief of the army, and 
Foreign minister. 

In all these important offices he acted with ability, in- 
tegrity, and the most unsullied reputation as a patriot 
On the 6th of June, 1829, at his seat at Roxbury, Ifass., 
he died, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

General Dearborn was stout and active, six feet full 
io height, strong, and in middle age not too much en- 
cumbered with flesh : in after life his flesh rather increas- 
ed. He was exactly fitted for the toils, fatigues and pomp 
of war. His countenance and whole person was digni* 
fied and commanding. His weight was considerably 
above two hundred. His mind was solid and compre* 
hensive, which entitled him to the highest military sta- 
tions. 

There was a loftiness in his character which forbade 
resort to intrigue and hypocrisy, in the accomplishment 
of his views, and he rejected the contemptible practice of 
disparaging others to exalt himself. He was beneficent 
to his friends, but reserved and cold toward those whose 
correctness in moral principles became doubtful in his 
mind. 

' As a soldier, he was a rigid, but not a severe discipli- 
narian ; he obeyed readily his superior, and required the 
like obedience from his inferior. From his active mind 
and athletic body, he was from early life a sportsman, 
and indulged in the amusement of fishing. His fowling- 
piece and every accompaniment was always in readiness, 
as well as his fishing-apparatus, which, in the latter part 
ot bis life, be carried with him in his every journey to 
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vived all his vives, with who^ he lived in perfect do* 
mestic happiness, more than fifty years. 

It 18 only known that one jdaughter and one son, by 
his second wife, survive him. The daughter has long 
been respectably and eligibly married, residing in Maine. 
From her purity of character and good seose, jshe is dis- 
tinguished in the society in which she moves. The son 
is resident in the vicijiity of Boston, who bears the name 
of his fttfher, to which is added the name of Alexander 
Scammell^ who has been preyiausly mentioned in this 
sketch. 

It is believed the son, in a good measurei sustains the 
excellencies and virtues of the persons whose names he 
bears : if so, few men, if any, can stand higher. To 
place these children where only they could wish to be 
placed, is to say what is known of them : they appreci- 
ate the character of their parent, remember his example, 
and follow his precepts. General Dearborn continued 
through life in that branch of the Christian church in 
which he had Ueen educated — the Congregational : not 
that he believed it essential that the true worshipper of 
the Father shpuld attach himself to any one sect or de- 
nomination, but he did believe that the Congregational 
order was more congenial to our republican institutions^ 
apostolic example and precept, and, more than all, gave 
fuller latitude to the exercise of privatjB judgment in 
everything ecclesiastical and religious. He believed it 
Life to believe on the one true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he sent ; and he believed this Teacher was the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. In this belief he left this 
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be hete insorted, as well for its appet^rt aeeoney and 
truth| as giving a specimen of his style of writiDg : 

« On the 16th of June, 1775, it was determined that 
a fortified post should be established at or near BonkeA 
Hill. A detachment of the army was ordered to advance 
eariy in the evening of that day, and commence the 
erection of a strong work on the heights ift the rear of 
Charlestown, at that time called Breeds Hill ; bat, from 
its proximity to Bunker's Hill, the battle has taken ila 
name from the latter eminence, which overlooks it 

^ The work was commenced and carried on under tbe 
direction of such engineers as we were able to procoie 
at that time* It was a square redoubt, the curtains of 
vrtiich were about sixty or seventy feet in extent,. wiA 
an intrenchment extending fifty or sixty feet from the 
northern angle, toward M3rstic river. In the course of 
the n^ht, the ramparts had been raised to the height of 
six or seven feet, with a smaU ditch at their base ; but it 
was yet in an imperfect state. Being in full view from 
the northern heights of Boston, it was discovered by the 
enemy at daylight, and a dMrmination was formed by 
Greneral €hige for dislodging our troc^ from this new 
and alarming position. Arrangem^its were promptly 
made for effecting this important object. The movement 
of the British troops, indicating an attack, were soon disco- 
vered ; in consequence of which, orders were immediately 
issued for die inarch of a considerable part of our army, to 
reinforce the detachment at the redoubts on Breed's Hill ; 
Hit such was the imperfect state of dncipline, the want 
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thrown across it^ of round, bar and chain shbti from th» 
Lively frigate and floating batteries anchored in Charles 
river and a floating battery 1 ying in the river Mystic. Ma. 
jor McClary went forward and observed to the comman- 
ders, if they did not intend to move on, he wished them 
to open and let our regiment pass : the' latter was imme- 
diately done. My company being in front, I marched 
by the side of Col. Stark ; who moving with a very de- 
liberate pace, I suggested the propriety of quickening the 
march of the regiment, that it might sooner be relieved 
from the galling cross-flre of the enemy. With a look 
peculiar to himself, he fixed his eyes upon me, and ob- 
served with great composure, * Dearborn, one fresh man 
in action is worth ten fatigued ones,' and continued to 
advance in the same cool and collected manner. When 
we had reached Bunker's Hill, where General Putnam 
had taken his station, the regiment halted for a few mi- 
^tos for the rear to come up. Soon after, the enemy 
were discovered to have landed on the shore at Morton's 
Point, in front of Breed's Hill, under cover of a tre- 
mendous fire of shot and ahells from a battery on Cop% 
Hill, in Boston, which had opened on the redoubt at day- 
break. 

** Major-general Howe and Brigadier-general Pigot 
were the commanders of the British forces which first 
landed, consisting of four battalioQS of infantry, ten com- 
panies of grenadiers, and ten of light infantry, with a 
train of artillery. They formed as they disembarked, 
but remained in that position until they were reinforced. 
At this moment the veteran and gallant Stark harangued 
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parade, and opened a brisk bat regular fire by platoons^ 
which was returned by a well-directedi rapid and &tal 
discharge from our whole line. 

" The action soon became general^ and very heavy 
from right to left. In ten or fifteen minutes the enemy 
gave away at all points, and retreated in great disorder, 
leaving a large number of dead and wounded on the 
field. The firing ceased for a short time, when fba 
enemy formed, advanced, and re-commenced a spirited 
fire from his whole line. Several attempts were again 
made to turn our left, but the troops having thrown np 
a slight stone wall on the bank of the river, and Inyiag 
down behind it, gave such a deadly fire, as cut down al- 
most every man of the party opposed to them ; while the 
fire from the redoubt and the rail fence was so well 
directed and so fatal, especially to the British ofllcers^ 
that the whole army was compelled a second time to re- 
treat with precipitation and great confusion. At this 
time the ground was covered with the dead and wound- 
ed. Only a few small detached parties again advanced, 
which kept up a distant, ineffectual, scattering fire, until 
a strong reinforcement arrrived from Boston, which ad- 
vanced on the southern declivity of the hill, in the rear 
of Charlestown ; it wheeled by platoons to the right and 
advanced directly on the redoubt, without firing a gun. 
By this time our ammunition was exhausted; a few 
only had a charge left. 

*^ The advancing column made an attempt to carry the 
redoubt by assault ; but, at the first onset, every man that 
mounted the parapet was cut down by the troops within. 
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«The whole of oar tioops now dofcendod the aoiA- 
west declivity of Bunker's Hill, and re-crossed the Neck. 
The New Hampshire line towards Winter Hill, and the 
others on to Prospect Hill. Some slight works wers 
thrown up in the course of the evening-— strong ad- 
vance pickets were posted on the roads leading to 
Charlcstown, and the troops, anticipating an attack, 
rested on their arms. 

^ It is a most extraordinary fact that the British did 
not make a single charge during the battle, which| if 
attempted, would have proved fatal and decisive, as the 
Americans did not carry fifty bayonets into the field. In 
my company there was but one. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the actioUi a detachment from the British 
force in Boston landed in Charlestown ; and within a 
few moments the whole town was in a blaze. A dense 
column rose to a great height, and there being a gentle 
breeze from the southwest, it hung like a thunder-cloud 
over the contending armies. A very few houses escaped 
the dreadful conflagration of this devoted town. 

<< Prom similar mistakes, the field-ammunition fur- 
nished for the field-pieces, was calculated for guns of a 
larger calibre, which prevented the use of field-artillery 
on both sides. There was no cavalry in either army. 

** From the ships of war and a large battery on Cojfi 
Hill, a heavy cannonade was kept up upon our line and 
redoubt, from the commencement to the close of the ac^ 
tion and during the retreat ; bnt with little effect, except 
killing the brave Maj. Andrew M'Clary of Col. Stark*^ 
^went, soon after wo relteoiX^ ttoxci '^^xckt;^^ HvlU 
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forward and fell dead upon his face. I had him carried 
to Medfordy where he was interred, with all the respect 
and honors we could exhibit to the manes of a gre^t and 
^ood man. He was my bosom friend ; we ha4 grown 
up together on terms of th^ greatest intimacy, and I loved 
him as a brother. 

*' My position in the battle, more the result of accident 
than any regularity of formation, was on the right of th^ 
line at the rail-fence, which afforded me a fair view of 
the whole scene of action. 

" Our men were intent on cutting down every officer 
they could distinguish in the British line. When any of 
them discovered one he would instantly exclaim, ' there I 
see that officer ! let us have a shot at him !' when two or 
three would fire at the same moment ; and as our soldiers 
were excellent mt^rksmen and rested their muskets over 
the fence, they were sure of their object. An officer 
Wfis discovered to mount near the position of Gen. Howe, 
on the left of the British line, and ride towards our left ; 
which a column was endeavoring to turn. This was 
the only officer on horseback during the day, and as he 
approached the rail-fence, I heard a number of our men 
observe, * there 1 there ! see that officer on horseback ; 
let us fire.' * No, not yet ; wait until he gets to that little 
knoll— now!' — when they fired and he instantly fell 
dead from his I^orse. Jt proved to be Major Pitcairn, a 
distinguished officer. 

*' The fire of the enemy was so badly directed, I should 
presume that forty-nine balls out of fifty passed from one 

six feet over our heads •, fox 1 xiSAAJi^d wx aijijle-tree, 
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tcrity will appreciate his worth and do honor to his xoBr 
mory. He is ininiortalized as a patriot, who gloriously 
fell in defence of freedom. 

■ • 

'< The number of our troops in action, as near as } 
was able to ascertain, did not exceed fifteen hundred. 
The force of the British at the commencement of the 
action, was estimated at about the same number, but they 
yrero frequently reinforced. Had our ammunition held 
out, or had W6 been supplie^ with only fifteen or twenty 
pounds, I hayo no doubt that we should have killed and 
wounded the greatest part of their army and compelled 
the remainder to ht^ve laid down their arms ; for it wa$ 
wilh the greatest di Acuity that they were brought up ^ 
last time. Our fire was so deadly, particularly to the 
officers, that it would have been impossible to have re- 
sisted it, but for a short time longer. 

<^ I did not $ce a man quit his post during the action, and 
do not beUeve a single soldier who was brought into the 
field, ficd, until the whole ajmy was obliged to retreat 
for want of powder and ball. 

" The total loss of the British was about twelve hun- 
dred J upward of five hundred killed, and between six 
and seven hundre,d wounded. The Welsh fusileers suf- 
fered most severely ; they came into action five hundred 
strong, and all were killed or wounded but eighty-three* 

"I will mention an .extraordinary circumstance to 
show how far the temporary reputation of a man may 
affect the minds of all classes of society. 

" General Putnam had entered our army at the conqtr 
vaencement of the rjsvolutioqary war^ with such a uni* 
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against tha conduct of Gen. Putnanii u^A^m BxtrtufrHi 
nary popularity alone saved him, not only from trial| 
but even from censure. Col. Gerrish commanded a i#- 
giment, and should have been at its head. His r^meBt 
was not in action, although ordered ; but as he was in 
the suit of the general, and appeared to be in the sittia> 
tion oi adjutant-generaly why was he not directed by 
Putnam to join it, or the regiment sent into action under 
the senior o£Bcer present with it 7 

*^ When Gen. Putnam's ephemeral and unaccountabb 
popularity subsided or faded away, and the minds of the 
people were released from the shackles of a d^lurivs 
trance, the circumstances relating to Bunker Hill wers 
viewed and talked of in a very different light ; and tbfe 
selection of the unfortunate Col. Gerrish as a scape-goat 
considered as a mysterious and inexplicable event. 

<< I have no private feeling to gratify by making thk 
statement in relation to Gen. Putnam^ as I never had 
any intercourse with him, and was only in the army 
where he was present, for a few months ; but at this 
late' period, I conceive it a duty to give a fair and impar* 
tial account of one of the most important battles durinf 
the war of independence, and all the circumstances con- 
nected with it so far as I had the means of being cor 
xectly informed. 

" It is a duty I owe to posterity, and the character ef 
those brave officers who bore a diare in the hardships of 
the revolution. 

^ Nothing like discipline had entered our army at that 
Hum. Gen. Ward, ft^u coT)DX&»&d«t^<biAf^ rmnainei 
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aocuracj of Ae aeeonnt in every other partieolar. Cot 
Putnam wroteand expressed himself with much warmth; 
calling Dearborn hard names, and denouncing him as a 
disgraced General and base slanderer. Unfortunately 
for the truth of historyi it was a time of great political 
excitement, Gen. Dearborn being at the time the 
Democratic candidate for Groyemor of MassachosettSi 
and General John Brooks the opposing or Federal can* 
didate. The writer, at the time was a voter in that 
state, and for two successive years deposited his vote in 
favor of Brooks, who both years obtained the election. 
He is not sensiUe of having any predilection in fiivor of 
Dearborn, either personally or politically, neither has he 
the least objection to him or his statement in itself; the 
truth being the only object in such a case, and the only 
issue before the public. Colonel Putnam further stated 
with great confidence, that the conduct of his father was 
such during the war, as to secure the entire confidence of 
Congress, Washington and the public. His pamphlet is 
not now before me and I write from recollection. 

In support of the charges against Dearborn and in 
defence of his father, he published the following letters, 
from Colonels Trumbull and Grosvenor. " In the sum- 
mer of 1786, 1 became acquainted in London, with Col. 
John Small, of the British army, who had served in 
America many years, and had known General Putnam 
intimately during the war of Canada from 1766 to 1763, 
From him I had the two following anecdotes respecting 
the battle of Bunker Hill; I shall nearly repeat his 
words ; iookiog at the picture which I had almost com* 
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spot, ''my dear friend," I said to him, "Ihope yta akf 
not badly hurt f he looked up, seemed to recollect me^ 
smiled and died ! A musket ball had passed through the 
upper part of his head. 

JOHN TRUMBULL.'' 
** Daniel PutnaM| Esq." 

In addition to the above, the following letter from 
Judge Thomas Orosvenor, of Pomfret, addressed to CoL 
Putnam son of the General, was published to repel the 
statement of General Dearborn. << Being qnder the 
command of Gen. Putnam, part of our regiment and a 
much larger number of Massachusetts' troops under Col. 
Proscott were ordered to march, on the evening of the 
sixteenth of June, 1776, to Breed's Hill, where under the 
immediate superintendence of Gen. Putnam, ground 
was broken and a redoubt formed. On the following 
day, the seventeenth, dispositions were made to deter the 
advance of the enemy, as there was reason to believe an 
immediate attack was intended. Gen. Putnam during 
the period was extremely active, and directed principally 
the operations. All were animated, and their General 
inspired confidence by his example. The British army 
having made dispositions for landing at Morton^s Point, 
were covered by the fire, shot and shells from Copp's 
Hill, in Boston, which it had opened on our redoubt 
early in the morning, and continued the greatest part of 
the day. At this moment a detachment of four lieu- 
tenants (of which I was one) and one hundred and 
twenty men, sebcted the previous day from Gei^eval 
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was DMurly eqnid. Of my own immpdiatii conmund of 
thirty men and one subaltern, there were eleven killed 
and wounded ; among the latter was myself^ though not 
so severely as to prevent my redring. At the rail fenes 
there was pot posted any corps save our own under 
Knowlton, when the firing commenced ; nor did I hear 
of any other being there till long after the action. Other 
troops, it was said, were ordered to join, but refused do- 
ing 80. Of the officers on the ground, the most active 
within my obeervationi were General Putnam, Colonel 
Prescott and Captain Knowlton; but no doubt thers 
were many more, equally brave and meritorious, who 
must naturally have escaped the eye of one attending to 
his own immediate command.** 

The subjoined letter from Washington to Putnam, 
taken from Humphrey's Life of Putnam, seems to have 
been in answer to a letter of Putnam's to him, the design 
of which was to obtain Washington's opinion and influ- 
ence to secure his pay when not in service. This letter 
was published by Col. Putnam to show the entire con- 
fidence Washington always reposed in Gen. Putnam his 
lather, and thereby lessen the weight of Dearborn's state- 
ment. 

^ Head Quarters, 2d June, 1783." 
Dear Sir, 

Your favor of the 20th May I received with 
much pleasure. For I can assure you that among the 
nany worthy and meritorious officers with whom I have 
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HKne than half an hoar befova the actkm eomnMioad,' 
nearly or quite three o'clock in the afternoon. Groarenor 
does not say he saw Putnam in the action, althoagh 
willing it should so be believed. No part of his state- 
ment, bears favorably or unfavorably on Dearbonii 
directly, but is strong negative testinodny in support of 
it Washington's opinion of Putnam will be noticed 
hereafter. 

After the above statements were published, and many 
anonymous publications, in the prints of the day, tending 
to keep up a strong feeling against General Dearborn ; 
he caused to be published in a Boston paper^ what 
follows : — 

'^ As it appears from various publications that aitempU. 
have been made to invalidate the account, which I have 
given of the battle of Bunker Hill, and thus to produce 
an excitement against me, not warranted by fietcts, I have 
been induced to have the following documents made 
public. If there are any persons of candid and unpre- 
judiced mindSf who have conceived there were some 
grounds for doubting the general correctness of my 
observations, in relation to that memorable event, the 
concurring declarations of many respectable characters 
may aflford them satisfaction." 

H. DEARBORN. 

BaHon, June 10/A, 1818. 
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than any atatemant I have ieto. I want on to tha hill 
obout 11 o'clock, A. M.^ on tho 17th. When I arrired 
at tho summit of Bunker Hill, I saw there two piaees of 
cannon, and two or three soldiers standing by them, who 
aaid they belonged to Capt. Callander's companyi and 
thai the officers hod run away. Oen. Putnam aat thaii 
upon a horse. I saw nobody else but him and the bafeie 
mentioned soldiers. The general requested our conqpa* 
iiy (which was commanded by Oapt. John Poxd, of 
Ohelmsfbrd, Massachusetts) to take these cannon down 
lo the lines ; which they refused to do, saying they bad 
DO knowledge of the use of artillery, but were ready ts 
fight with their own arms. CapC. Ford then addresssd 
hia company in a very animated strain, which had lbs 
desired eflbct, and they seized the ropes, and soon draw 
tho cannon to tho rail fence. 

<<I think 1 saw Uen. Putnam at thot place, looking 
for something he had lost. I did not hoar him give any 
orders, or a^iumo any comnuind, excopt at the top of 
Bunker Uill, when I was going to the field of action. 1 
romainod at tho rail funco until all the powder and ball 
wore spent. I had a full view of tho movoments of the 
enemy, and I think your statement of the order of the 
day, and of tho two contending armies, correct, and can- 
not bo denied with tho semblance of truth. Excuse an 
old soldier. 

^ I am, sir, d&c., 

'< B. PIERCE. 

^ Maj. Oen. Hemuy DaAEBoaN.** 
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trenching tools. I immediately left them, went over the 
Neck, and there continued dressing the wounded andl 
the engagement was over. 

'< I am, sir, &c., 
" THOMAS KITTBIDGE. 
*' Oen. H. A. S. Dearborn." 

" I, Samuel Lawrence, of Groton, Esquire, testify and 
say, that I was at the battle of Bunker Hill, (so called) 
in Col. Wm. Prescott's regiment ; that I marched with 
the regiment to the point on Breed's Hill, which was fixed 
on for a redoubt; that I assisted in throwing up the 
work, and in forming a redoubt, under Col. PresooCt, 
who directed the whole of this operation. The vroik 
was begun about nine o'clock in the evening of Jiioe 16^ 
1775. I was there the whole time, and continued in the 
redoubt, or in the little fort, during the whole battle until 
the enemy came in and a retreat was ordered. 

" Gen. Putnam was not present either while the woiks 
were erecting, or during the battle. I could distinctly 
see the rail fence and the troops stationed there daring 
the battle, but Gen. Putnam was not present as I saw. 
Just before the battle commenced. Gen. Warren came to 
the redoubt. He had on a blue coat, white waistcoat, 
and I think a cocked hat, but of this I am not certain. 
Col. Prescott advanced to him, said he was glad to see 
him, and hoped he would take the command. Genend 
Warren replied, ' No, he came to see the action, but not 
to take coDomand ; that he was only a volunteer on diit 
17/ Afterwards f isaw Gen. Warren shot ; I saw Inm 
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•' In tha month of If aj or Junet lT9Bf bting in tho 
island of Ouernaayi I had oecaaion in the conraa of buti- 
noM to call upon Mq. (alias Col. Small,) tha gorarnor* 
After closing my business with him, he remarked that 
my cotmtemince was not new to him, and inquired where 
he had seen me. I replied, that it mnat have been at 
CoL IngersolPs tavern, in Boston— anu that I had once 
been opposed to him in action. He immediately entered 
into a free and general conversation on the battle of 
Bunker's Hill ; but he made no inquiry after Gen. Put- 
nam, nor did he in any way^ either directly or indirecttyi 
allude to him, either as a friend or an officer. 

<« SAMUEL R. TBEYETT. 

«« Bostooi June 8, 1818.'' 

Affidavit of Robbbt Bradford WiLsiira. 

<<I, Robert B. Witkins, of Concord, county of Rock- 
ingham, State of New Hampshire, do testify and say, that 
I acted as a private soldier in the battle of Breed's Hill, 
otherwise called the battle of Bunker's Hill, on the 17tb 
of June, 1776 ; that I was attached to Capt. Levi Spanl- 
ding's company, of Col. Jos. Reed's regiment. Thai 1 
was on that day stationed at Charlestown, below the 
Neck and on the main street; that our company pro- 
eeeded from thence on to Bunker*s Hill, over the hollow 
«nd on to Breed's Hill ; that after our con^pany arrived 
At the works, near Mystic river, I was sent back on an 
arrand, by the captain, to the house where we had been 
Rationed, and on returning by a route nearer to the 

efe> ih$n that waftnl paaied^l taw Qan. Putnam with 
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kept a notice of tho subject of our conversation. I found 
him ia grvoi good huinor, And soon upon his old war 
stories, whicti 1 did not take care minutely to preserve, 
because Maj. Caleb Stark bad told tne he was collecting 
every thing worthy of tlie public eye, and to be publish- 
ed after his father's decease, and in due honor of his me- 
mory. As among other objcctSi I intended to get a like- 
nessy and was uncertain of success, among the maps, 
prints, and papers I carried him, were some portraits, 
and among them was one of Gen. Putnam. I recollect 
upon the sight of the head of General l^itnam he said, 

* My champlain,' os he called me, you know my opinion 
of that man. Had he done his duty, ho would have de- 
cided the fate of his country in the first action. He then 
proceeded to describe to me the scene of action and the 

* pen,* as he culled the enclosed works, and broost-works, 
and gave his reason for not enterin<r it, and fhe want of 
judgment in the works. He then told mo where he saw 
General Putnam and what was done on the occasion, 
and his remarks wore as severe as his pfcnius and the 
sentiments of ardent patriotism could make thoni. As 
Gen. Stark always used the same langunp^e on tho sub- 
ject, it will be recollected by many of his friends. 

»* WILLIAM 13ENTLKY." 

Ckrtificatk of tuk IIkv. Danikl (Jii aimjn, D.])., ok 
GiioTuN, ANU Rev. John Hui.lakd, oi^'^Picim'fkki.l. 

" "This may certify the public, that we whoso names 

^e have given, were in the habits of intimacy with Col. 

iVascotty of Pepperell) a mixti of the strictest integrity, 
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that day, except that just before the attack was made, he 
might have gone to tiie fort and ordered the tools to be 
carried ofi; that they might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy in the event of his carrying the works, and hold- 
ing the ground ; and that he and his men, with Colonel 
Gerrish, remained on the side of Bunker Hill towards 
the Neck during the whole action. 

« (Signed) DANIEL CHAPLIN, 

« Groton, June 6, 1818. JOHN BULLARD." 

Statemkmt of the Hon. Abel Parker, Judge 

OF Probate. 

"As I was in the battle on Breed's Hill, otherwise 
called Bunker's Hill, on the 17th day of June, 1775, 
and there received one ball through my leg, another 
having passed through my clothes, all accounts of that 
battle which I have seen published, have been to me 
extremely interesting. But I have never seen any 
account which I considered in any degree correct, until 
the one by Gen. Dearborn. On perusing that account 
with the utmost attention, I could discover but one mis- 
take, and that related to his assertion, ' that there was 
not a man that flinched,' or to that effect, for his narra- 
tive is not now before me, and even in that case, I 
believe the General's assertion may be strictly true, if 
hit noeaning be confined to the time after his arrival on 
the hill. Previous to that, there were many who left 
the ground at the fort, particularly at the landing of the 
*">itish troops ; but after the commencement of the battle 

i mamll axwB^ I know of uo maii't leaving his post. 



a small fort. la the momiog, not far from siin-risingi 
the alarm was fired from the British vessel lying in the 
river. Sometime after this, Nutting^ company left the 
town, and marched to join the regiment on the hill. — 
When we arrived there, the fort was in considerable 
forwardness, and the troops commenced throwing up the 
breast-work mentioned by Gen. Dearborn. We had not 
long been employed in that work, before the cannon 
shot from a hill in Boston, and the vessels lying in the 
river were poured in upon us in great profusion. How- 
ever, tl)e work progressed until it would answer the 
purpose for which it was designed. But the firing 
from the British artillery continued with unabated fury. 
Sometime before this, there was brought to the fort sev- 
eral brass field pieces, one of which was actually fired 
towards Boston ; but the ball did not reach the town. It 
had this efibct, however, on the Briti^sh, that it made 
them double their diligence in firing upon us. In the 
time of this heavy fire, I, for the first time that day, saw 
Gen. Putnam standing with others, under cover of the 
north wall of the fort, where, I believe, he remained 
until the British troops made their appearance in their 
boats. At this time the artillery was withdrawn from 
the fort, but by whose orders I know not, and Gen. 
Puinam^ at, or near the same time, left the fort. The 
removing of the artillery, and Gen, Putnam's depart- 
ure, took place a little before, (if my memory be correot) 
the New Hampshire troops made their appearance on the 
hill. I saw them when they arrived, and witnessed 
Ibmr dexterity in throwing up dieir breaat-work of rails 
aad hay. 



They all give tbeir tfatenieotfy withoot dietitioiii 
trriling separately, at diflermt timee and places. Tbey 
were not inrited by public adFertieeroenta to appear to 
give testimony ; nor were agents employed to travel ths 
eonntry to get up testimony. Thai the opposition to 
Dearborn^ aocoant arose, in some measure, ftom ths 
political feelings of the day, may be presumed, from ths 
circnmstanoe, that General Heath in his account of 
Breed*s Hill battle, published in 1798, says :— 

*^ Perhaps there never was a better fought battle than 
this, all things considered, and too much praise can 
never be bestowed on the conduct of Col. William 
Prescott, who, notwithstanding any thing that may have 
been said, was ike proper commanding ojfieer^ at ths 
redoubt, and nobly acted his part as such, during the 
whole action. Just before the action began, Genenl 
Putnam came to the redoubt, and told C;olonel Preecott 
that the entrenchine tools must be sent off^ or they 
would be lost; the Colonel replied, that if he sent any 
of the men away with the tools, not one of them wonM 
return, to this the General answered, ' they shall every 
man return.' A large party was then sent away with 
thetof^ls, and not one oi them returned ; in this instance 
the Colonel was the iiesl judge of human nature. la 
the time of action, Colonel Prescott observed the brave 
General Warren was near the works ; he immediately 
stepped up to him, and asked him if he had any ordeis 
to give him. The General replied that he hod nooci 
that he exercised no command there, ' the command,' 
atrd rAe General, ' is yours.' Heaths account appeared 
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PtitAam to coine to his succor ; he rode about Bunker's 
Hill, while the battle raged under his eye, with a number 
of entrenching tools slung across his horse, but did not 
advance a step, and was passed, with Colonel Gerrish 
by his side, by Stark and Dearborn, as they retreated, 
near the spot where they saw him when they advanced ; 
and for this conduct Colonel Prescott never ceased to 
reprobate the General." 

This high authority quoted by Wilkinson, was pro- 
bably Colonel Stark, for he says he had the details of 
the battle from him on the field, the 17th of March 
1776, the day the British left that post, when he 
observed ''the dead lay as thick as sheep in a ibid," 
before the rail fence* Heath and Wilkinson having 
been before the public, the one nearly fifty years, and 
the other twenty, uncontradicted and acquiesced io, 
while Dearborn was attacked iu the most violent 
manner, and personal abuse heaped upon him, makes it 
more than probable that the political excitement of the 
day, or other sinister views and objects, had an undue 
weight. 

In every controversy about the truth of history, or 
the conduct of an individual in exalted station, on any 
particular occasion, and that controversy of recent origin, 
it is prudent aud safe to call in the aid of authorities 
of earlier date, and who lived and wrote, at or near the 
time, the event in controversy happened. On referring 
to Marshall. Ramsey, I^ndrum, General H. Lee, and 
other respectable historians, it is found they do not 
mention the name of Putnam, as taking any part in the 
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otheT9 gaTB a fall and flat denial, and published Wash- 
ington's letter to Putnam already citedr in confirmation 
of their assertion, that his popularity never did subside 
or fade away. In justice to Gen. Dfearbom, the follow- 
ing letters and orders from Gen. Washington and others 
are given, that the reader may be mor^ fully in posses- 
sion of the &ctSf as to the above declaration of Dearborn. 

Extract of ^letter firom John Adamitolns'wife, wfailo member ofC<mgreM. 
and in aeiakm at Baldmore, and when the baainc«B of the army waa 
aapeciaJly belbre that body, for on the day the letter waa written, nine 
individnala were a|)pointed Brigadier Generals, yis. Poor, Pattenoo, 
Wayne, Vamum, De Haai, Weedon, MuUenborgr CadwaUader and 
Woodford. 

'' Baltimore, 2Ui February, 1777. 
I sincerely wish we could hear more from General 
Heath. Many persons are extremely dissatisfied with 
numbers of the general officers of the highest rank. I 
don't mean the Commander-in Chief, his character is 
justly very high, but Putnam, Spencer and Heath, are 
thought by very few to be capable of the high commands 
they hold. We hear of none of theit heroic deeds in 
wnsr I wish they would all resign." 

About the same time Robert R. Livingston, then 
ChancelloT of New- York, wrote Washington. " Your 
Excellency," said he, " is not ignorant of the extent of 
Gen. Ehrtnam's capacity and diligence ; and how well 
soever they may qualify him for this important com* 
tefi4 [^ Hi^landB,^ the prqudices tp which hk 
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Generals disposed to comply with Washington's orders, 
given through him. He addressed many letters to 
Washington on this subject, and in one dated November 
12, 1777, he says, " By a letter of yesterday, Gen. Poor 
informs me he would certainly march this morning. I 
must do him the justice to say, he appears solicitous to 
join you, and that I believe the past delay is not owing 
to Auy fault of his, but is wholly c/iargeaUe to Oen. 
Putnam. Indeed Sir, I owe it to the service to say, that 
every part of this gentleman! s conduct is marked with 
blunders and negligence^ and gives general disgust.^ 
Again Hamilton says, "I doubt whether he will attend 
10 any thing I shall say, notwithstanding it comes in 
the shape ef a positive order. Col. Hamilton had the 
satisfaction of receiving a letter from Washington of 
Kovember 15, 1777, in which he says, "Dear Sir — I 
have duly received your several favors from the time 
you left me to that of the 12th instant. I approve en- 
tirely of all the steps you have taken, and have only to 
wish that the exertions of those you have had to deal with 
had kept pace with your zeal and good intentions." 
Putnam's disobedience of the orders of Washington, 
which prevented him from even attempting the capture 
of Howe, which he had determined to effect, deeply 
affected his mind ; and we find in a letter dated Valley 
Forge, of March 6, 1778, he thus expresses himself in 
reference to the command of Rhode Island. *' They 
also know with more certainty than I do, what will be 
the /letermination of Congress respecting Gen. Putnam ; 
MPd of course whether tVie a^^mxtossox ol him. to such 
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i&gton and Hamilton night be given, but it seems en* 
tirely nnnecessary. The sole reason for which they are 
referred to, is to show that Dearborn's declaration that 
Putnam's *' ephemeral and unaccountable popularity, did 
stibside and f€ule away J* notwithstanding what has been 
said to the contrary, is fully supported by the opinions 
and actions of Adams, Livingston, Washington and 
Hamilton. Gentlemen, whose opinions, heretofore, and 
in other cases, have been held in high estimation with 
their countrymen, and whose words have been justly 
considered truth. 

All accounts previous to that of Dearborn's, which 
were many, give the command to Prescott, and were si- 
lent with regard to Putnam, or censured him. Anony- 
mous writers have been numerous of later times, and 
their statements variant. Capt. Josiah Cleveland is made 
to say, ** On the retreat, near the causeway, Putnam met 
with Colonels Grerrish and Poor, with their regimentst, 
whom he reprimanded in the most indignant and fiery 
terms, for not coming to his support. They excused 
themselves by saying it was too dangerous to cross the 
causeway over Bunker's Hill. Putnam replied with an 
oath, that the balls did'nt hit him, and they too might 
have escaped. These men were afterwards cashiered.'' 
Capt. Cleveland was eighty-seven years old, and did not 
sign this statement ; but the editor of the Osw^o adver* 
tiser says he told him ttiis, and so published it. A suffi- 
cient answer to all this is. Colonel Poor was not within 

if'Sve miles of Bunker's Hill that day, unless Exeter, 
r Hampshire, is neaiei \ liot ^vi \v^ e^et cashiered, 



by Manhall, RamMy and others, and fram an account 
of the battle I have had from Col. Knowlton's son, who 
was there, I have no doubt the chief misfortunes of the 
day may be attributed to the great want of military tal- 
ents of the oouimander, Gen. Putnam. Daniel Putnam, 
(page 3} says : 'two days before the battle of Flatbusb, 
in consequence of the sickness of that excellent officer, 
Gen. Green, who had commanded on Long Island, Gen. 
Putnam was ordered to the command of that post, and 
assisted in the arduous and complicated difficulties of that 
masterly retreat.' U. Putnam is the only person that I 
ever heard or read of, who asserted that Gen. Putnam 
assisted in that masterly retreat. J believe that General 
Putnam remained in his fortified camp, at Brooklyn, da- 
ring the battle, while General Sullivan did the fighting 
without the lines, but he could not retrieve the blunders 
of Putnam. General Putnam was a plain, industriousi 
prudent farmer, and, I think, was a brave, honest man, 
but without talents or other qualifications to constitute a 
general. I believe it would be difficult at this time to 
offer any satisfactory reason why he was held in such 
high estimation by some of the Americans previous to 
the battle of Breed's Hill." 

The writer of the above letter is still living, and wrota 
without expressing any wish that it should be considered 
or treated as confidential ; but not having an opportuni- 
ty of seeing or writing him, on the occasion, before this 
goes to press, his name is not given at this time. From 
Col. Sirett's history of this battle, and he was never sns- 
pected of being desirous oi «>\^^ox\aw^ Q^^w. XS^^^xbAcn 
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Washingrton's conduct at BraddockVi defeat will not com- 
pare with it. 

Anonymous writers and village editors have, since 
I)earborn's account, written and published often repeated 
statements, to lessen the weight of his account, without 
facts to support them. One publication appeared in a 
Boston periodical of 1818, and republished in the ^ New 
World," New York, 1841. Who the author was, is un- 
known. The object is to demolish Dearborn, prevent 
his being elected Governor of Massachusetts^ and excite 
Oen^ Pntnam*s descendants to resent everything said 
against their ancestor. He does not doubt General 
Dearborn's *' personal veracity," but denies that General 
Dearborn is the person talking ; but Captain Dearborn. 
That General Dearborn, in 1818, is not bound to relate 
truly what Captain Dearl>orn saw in 1775, although the 
general and captain are one and the same man, not 
possessing two distinct natures or intelligences. He fur^ 
ther says, <* General Dearborn probably knows that Col. 
Prescott and Gen. Putnam kept up a friendly acquaint- 
ance during their lives." General Dearborn nor the 
writer of the above sentence ever had any such know- 
ledge as is implied. Had such been the fact, the writer 
could have given it, as Prescott and Putnam both had 
sons living when he wrote. But this fact is assumed to 
lessen the weight of the uniform and constant statement 
of Col. Prescott ; and no one ever doubted his veracity, 
*'tiiat Putnam's conduct during the action and retreat 
was such that he ought to have becQ shot." The writei* 
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Without taking into consideration the weight of tes- 
timony in favor of Gen. Dearborn's account, it may 
well be asked what possible tnoiive could be have 
had for stating a falsehood respecting a transaction which 
he saw. He was more than sixty- five years of age when 
he made the statement, had fought his way from a cap- 
tain to commander-in-chief of the American army, as 
well as high and important civil oflices, witiiout a suspi- 
cion against his moral character, patriotism, or capacity. 
What could induce a man to make shipwreck of such a 
character ? . 

This has occasioned a pause on the part of his revilers ; 
and in charity to him, they say they are willing to believe 
he was superannuated and in his dotage. This is mere 
affectation ; for after he wrote his account, he was nomi- 
nated by President Monroe as a foreign minister, and 
unanimously approved by tlie senate ; and nearly all of 
them bad known him personally. This office he accept- 
ed, and performed all the duties of it to the acceptance 
of the government. Was Gen. Dearborn now alive, he 
would have less reason to complain of the treatment he 
has received than Washington ; for the same kind of 
people openly aver that Washington's fear of Putnam's 
popularity was so great, that be feared being superceded 
by him ; and that he was a New England man, and 
therefore he made the statements he did against him. 
Did Washington ever withhold his confidence in Greene, 
Lincoln, Knox, or Poor, because they were New Eng* 
land men 7 
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yean before his deaths was satisfied of his mistake, and 
said, he believed " Putnam bad little or nothing to do 
with the battle." 

With those who will or ean, with candor, examine 
Gen. Dearborn's account, and the evidence in support of 
it, he will remain the true narmtor of an important event 
of the revolution — the veteran soldier — the honest and 
upright public servant — entitled to the respect of his 
countrymen. . 

THE END. 
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